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University Police ask for a look in a coed’s handbag l»efore she enters the Little Kentucky Derby Satur- 
day. At right, the unidentified coed presents two beer cans she had intended on taking to the races. 
Students are smoldering over what they term illegal search by the police. 

Students Smoldering Over Police 
Search At Saturday’s LKD Races 



Thousands Mass 
In Certain Cities 

In War Protests 

© New York Time* New Service 

Nearly 200,000 people massed at various cities across the nation 
this past weekend to protest against the war in Vietnam. 
Meanwhile, Secretary of State 

Dean Rusk said in Washington ter, in front of the U.N., the 
Sunday that the “communist ap- crowd was estimated at 125.000 
paratus was working hard in The parade was led by Dr 
support of the anti-war demon- King, Dr. Benjamin S|>ock. the 
strations in the United States, pediatrician, and Harry Bela- 
But the Rev. Martin Luther fonte, the singer, as well as sev- 
King Jr., one of the leaders of era! civil rights and religious 
a massive peace march in New figures. 

York Saturday, said that com- Scattered violence acrom- 
munists were playing no signi- panied the marchers and some 
ficant part in the anti-war move- Continued on Page 3 



By JOHN ZEH 

Kernel Associate Editor 

Campus police and Little Ken- 
tucky Derby officials have 
blamed “a lack of communica- 
tion’’ for any misunderstandings 
over the ban on drinking at the 
Saturday afternoon bicycle races. 

An LKD spokesman said the 
steering committee thought 
drinking would be condoned as 
long as there were no open dis- 
plays or abuses. 

Police say there should be no 
reason to believe the law that 
prohibits drinking on public 
property would not be enforced. 

At issue is the manner in 
which officers set about en- 
forcing the state statute. 

Campus police said they asked 
LKD fans as they entered the 
Sports Center track to submit 
voluntarily to a search for al- 
coholic beverages. Purses and 
coolers were opened, blankets, 
and even a trombone case, were 
checked. Shirts were raised to 
disclose back pocket bulges. 

Everyone cooperated, both in 
allowing the searches and in 
then taking the booze back to 
cars or leaving it at the gate, 
according to Fred Dempsey, di- 
rector of Safety and Security at 
the University. 

Mr. Dempsey stressed that 
voluntary cooperation was in- 
volved saying that no one was 
forced to submit to a search. 
Police have the right to require 
search without a warrant if there 
is reasonable suspicion a felony 
has been committed. Some stu- 
dents, however, say they were 
not asked first. 

“We were pretty upset” with 
the police action, commented 
Tom Derr, assistant to the LKD 
committee. “We told people it 
would be the same as last year.’’ 
He said there was no prior com- 
munication with the police. 

Over the past few years, the 
LKD weekends’ reputation has 
been a big drunk, with little or 
no supervision. Last year, UK 
officials saw to it that several 
campus and state police were 
on hand, but the officers let 
students get by with drinking as 
long as there was no open, crude 
misbehavior. 

What’s going to be done and 
what’s not ought to be made 
clear, Derr said. He conceded 
that the school has the legal 
right to enforce the law, but 
said it also has the responsi- 
bility to be sure everyone is 
informed about action that will 



be taken. “The administration 
put us on the spot.’’ LKD spon- 
sors are seeking a definition of 
policy from the Dean of Stu- 
dents’ office. 

Police checked for possession 
of liquor as a means to insure 
that the law, which prohibits 
drinking in public places, would 
not be violated, thus preventing 
embarrassment and a lot of 
“noise,” Mr. Dempsey said. 

The statute does not specifi- 
cally prohibit mere possession. 
It is generally agreed that uni- 
versity property, which is owned 
by the state, is public. 



♦ A 



If a student had declined per- 
mission for the check, he probably 
would have been refused ad- 
mission by the event’s sponsors 
and student officials, who were 
also at the gate, he added. 

There was no misbehavior at 
all this year, both Derr and Mr. 
Dempsey agreed. 

But “it could have gotten 
awful nasty” if people had been 
let in with bottles and police 
started asking them to leave, Mr. 
Dempsey said. 

He was to discuss the “gen- 
eral problem” of enforcing the 

ConMnni if an Page 8 
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Students couldn’t get their drinks past police and enter the LKD 
races Saturday but some eqjoyed themselves in the parking area. 
The empty cans and bottles attest to that. 



Dean Rusk said in Washington 
Sunday that the “communist ap- 
paratus’’ was working hard in 
support of the anti-war demon- 
strations in the United States. 

But the Rev. Martin Luther 
King Jr., one of the leaders of 
a massive peace march in New 
York Saturday, said that com- 
munists were playing no signi- 
ficant part in the anti-war move- 
ment. 

Both appeared on television 
interview programs, Rusk on 
NBC’s “Meet the Press," and 
King on CBS’ “Face the Na- 
tion.” 

Mr. Rusk said he was con- 
cerned that the North Vietnam- 
ese authorities might misunder- 
stand the American demonstra- 
tions “and the net effect of these 
demonstrations will be to pro- 
long the war and not shorten 
it.” 

Dr. King was asked after his 
television appearance about a 
report that the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has investigated 
the anti-war movement. A spokesr 
man for President Johnson made 
it known Saturday at the Texas 
White House that Mr. Johnson 
was studying a report on anti- 
war activity by J. Edgar Hoover, 
director of the bureau. 

“The people protesting the 
war by and large are patriotic 
Americans,’’ Dr. King said. “It 
is totally unnecessary for the 
FBI to investigate them. There 
are 15 million Americans who 
actively oppose the war and mil- 
lions of others who are not in 
sympathy with it. I challenge 
anybody to say that all these 
people are communists.” 

On Saturday tens of thou- 
sands of antiwar demonstrators 
marched through the streets of 
Manhattan, then massed in front 
of the United Nations to hear 
speakers denounce United States 
policy in Vietnam. 

It was the largest peace dem- 
onstration seen in New York since 
the Vietnam war began. Police 
estimated that there were 70,000 
people in the line of march. La- 



Housemothers 
Favor TSeivlIou rs; 
Question Grades 

Most housemothers whose res- 
idents are under the AWS hours 
experiment seem to feel like the 
experiment is working out in their 
housing units. 

However, several sorority 
housemothers said that they were 
afraid the grade point averages 
would go down because of the 
new system. 

One housemother said, “I 
don’t think that the coeds should 
be allowed to stay out so late 
on week nights. School is a place 
to learn and I don’t think they 
should be out playing on school 
nights.” 

Another added to this feeling 
saying that she wouldn’t let her 
daughter have hours like that. 

The new system, being tried 
in the sorority houses and Keene- 
land, Complex 7 and 8, allows 
sophomores as well as juniors 
and seniors to stay out until 
midnight on weekdays and 2 
a m. on week-ends. 

Another point made by a dorm 
housemother was keeping the 
whole hall up later. “When one 
woman comes in she talks to her 
roommate who wakes up another 
girl . . . the whole hall just takes 
longer to settle down. ” 

The question of whether the 
resident advisers would want to 
keep the new system was also 
raised. One housemother pointed 
out; “They (the resident advisers) 
are students too and they want 
to get to bed. 



Ivy Schools Move Toward 4 Student Diversity 



By WILLIAM BORDERS 

© New York Time* News Service 

NEW HAVEN— The Ivy League colleges 
are moving swiftly away from geographical 
distribution as a major standard in admis- 
sion. 

With something that they call “student 
diversity as the new criterion; the eight 
Ivy league colleges are enrolling more Jews, 
rejecting more preparatory school students, 
and tending to ignore the postmark on the 
application. 

Saturday, when ’he schools sent out their 
12,354 highly prized letters of acceptance, 
one undoubtedly, went to the archetypal 
Episcopalian from Greenwich, Conn, and 
another to the farmer's son from Montana, 
for balance. 

But increasingly, letters also are going to 
the promising Negro from Newark and to 
the public high school student from the 
Bronx and the areas relatively close to the 
Ivy league schools. 

“Of course, we still send our recruiting 
people to out-of-the-way places like Nevada, 
but there’s really as much diversity intaking 



Harlem, Park Avenue, and Queens,” said R. 
lnslee Clark Jr., the dean of admissions at 
Yale. 

According to Mr. Clark, Yale has almost 
completely abandoned the goal of geographi- 
cal distribution, which most Ivy League 
colleges were pursuing a decade ago to in- 
sure their status as national universities. 

To broaden the character of the student 
body, special consideration was given to an 
applicant from a remote state like North 
Dakota or Mississippi, and the system tended 
todiscrininate against the big Eastern cities, 
particularly, New York. 

Since Metropolitan New York is the home 
of 40 percent of the nation’s 5.6 million Jews, 
the move away from the system is cited as 
a possible reason why Jewish enrollment 
in some Ivy League schools has increased 
sharply. 

At Yale, the percentage of Jewish un- 
dergraduates has doubled in the past dec- 
ade. 

1 got into the class of 1950 at Harvard 
because 1 was from Idaho,” sakl Fred L. 
Climp, Harvard’s dean of admissions, “anti 



now I run a policy that’s really the reverse 
of the one 1 benefitted from.” 

It was in the 1930’s that Harvard de- 
cided to start giving an edge to applicants 
from outside the East, Mr. Climp ex- 
plained. At the time, 75 percent of its 
undergraduates were from New York and 
New England. 

Twenty years later, with the percentage 
from New York and New England nearly 
cut in half, “we suddenly said: ‘Wait a 
minute maybe we’re neglecting our own 
back yard,’ so we’re pulling back on this 
geographical distribution thing,” he said. 

Deans at the Ivy League colleges also 
cite the mobility of modern Americans as a 
reason for paying less attention to where 
they live. 

Although most of the Ivy League col- 
leges still give some slight preference to 
applications from states or regions that 
seem underrepresented, background is often 
more important. As John T. Osander, Prince- 
ton admissions director, said: 

“It’s not the place they're from, really, 
but rather some sense of a different back- 
UonUnued on Page Z 




Mr. McClay said the univer- 
sities themselves usually take 
over the actual running of such 
projects as a Student Medical 
Center after the WUS helps pro- 
vide funds to build it. 

The WUS began originally as 
an effort to help the European 
students who were uprooted after 
World War I. 

Now its services are offered 
wherever students have needs 
which are not being met from 
other services. 

WUS field representatives, 
such as Mr. McClay travel from 
university to university, telling 
students about the organization 
and securing their help through 
organizations such as the YWCA 
or campus religious organiza- 
tions. 

Suggested projects are evalua- 
ted through theGeneral Assembly 
in Geneva. 



Bs LINDA H ARRINGTON 



these World University Service 

The World University Service projects, 
has provided a hadl) needed Stu- WUS approaches only stu- 
dent Center in Vietnam. It has dents for funds and the amount 
launched a project of mass case- of contributions is relatively large, 
finding and treatment of tuber- At Florida, for example, student 
culosis among university students groups donated $2,000 last year, 
in Thailand. It has established Only $45 was raised at the Uni- 
cafeterias at Indonesian univer- versify, however, and that was 
sities. given by the United Christian 

These are only a few examples Fellowship, 
of the services provided through Student groups here are being 
the World University Service, contacted now and any student 
A fund-raising drive among leader interested in hearing more 
organizations is underway on about WUS may call the Pres- 
campus now to raise money for byterian ('enter. A film is avail- 
able which explains the organi- 
zation. 

The money contributed will be 
deposited to the YMCA account 
so that one check may be sent 
from all University groups, ac- 
cording to Don Pratt, one of the 
drive’s organizers. 

The fund raisers are planning 
a gift bazaar Sunday with an 
array of gifts from foreign coun- 
tries. It will be from 1 to 5 p.m. 
at Nexus. 

But exactly what is the World 
University Service? 

It is an “association of stu- 
dents and professors in insti- 
tutions of higher education who 
wish to share materially, intel- 
lectually and spiritually through- 
out the world.’’ 

William McClay. a WUS field 
representative who recently 
visited here, gave that explana- 
tion and added, “We want to 
help students.’ 

The WUS does this by es- 
tablishing an “International 
Fund’ in Geneva. The money 
from this fund is used to help 
students all over the world get 
through their college years, by 
providing transportation, cafeter- 
ias, text books, student hotels, 
or even a “pair of eyeglasses for a 
student in Hong King.” 

This is not some kind of gov- 
ernment welfare organization. It 
is an organization in which stu- 
dents help other students help 
themselves. 

The General Committee of 
the WUS, located in New York.- 
has 70 members and at least 
50 percent of these members are 
students. 

WUS is a nonprofit organiza- 
tion. It gathers its funds wher- 
ever possible. The projects it 
sponsors are usually of a type 
that will eventually be self-sus- 
taining. 



Two W’US officials stand before 
the Student Center in Seoul, 
Korea, built and operated by 
WUS funds. The Korea commit- 
tee is seeking $700 for enlarg- 
ing the building and $1,400 in 
scholarship money. 
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photo, near Hong Kong was precarious when 
typhoons struck. The Hong Kong WUS committee 
has organized a student work camp to help these 
refugees. 



W’US funds have built a new ward for the care of 
TB patients at Higashi-Murayama outside Tokyo. 
The ward, top photo, will have 30 beds and a 
classroom so students may continue their study 
during treatment. A refugee settlement, bottom 
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Geography Less Watched 
Than ^Diversity’ By Ivies 



MONDAY EVENING 

6:00 — Evening Concert. Liszt: 
“Piano Concerto No. 2” 

7:00 — About Science: "About 
Planetary Atmosphere” 

7:30 — Theatre Royale: Sire de 
Maletroit's Door 
8:00 — News 

8:05 — Viewpoint: Discussion 
9:00 — Masterworks, Moussorgsky: 
“Pictures at an Exhibition" 
12:00 — News; Sign Off 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON- 
LOO — Sign On; Music 
1:55— News 

2:00 — Afternoon Concert, Kalinni- 
kov: "Symphony No. 1 in 
G Minor" 

5:00 — Do You Want to Know: 
John Meisburg 
5:15 — Music 

5:30 — It Happened Today: News 

NICHOLS 

PHARMACY 

PHONE 252-2697 

FREE PROMPT DELIVERY 
S. LIME between Maxwell & High 



The desire for diversity has in the freshman class, a narrower 
also brought a sharp decline margin than any of the other 
in the number of Ivy League seven. 

students from the Eastern pre- . 

paratory schools. For example, ^J ore f ian P® r< -’ ent * ie 
60 percent of the present Vale 1 - 00 ® freshmen at Vale this year 
freshmen are from public hi K h Jewish^ Ten years a K o the 

schools, compared with 40 per- "K«re was 10 percent. 

cent 10 years ago. Like other Ivy League schools, 

St. Paul’s School, one of the Yale has said over the ye*-s 
most select preparatory schools that it never had any religious 
in the country, sent 35 percent quotas, although the number of 
of its graduates to Yale, Har- Jews in each class in the late 
vard, and Princeton last year, 1950’s “tended to be between 
about half the number it was 103 and 109,” according to Rab- 
sending 15 years ago. bi Richard J. Israel, the Jewish 

The change in what the Ivy chaplain. 

League is looking for is also 
reflected in the recruiting effort, 
which the colleges are vastly 
intensifying, despite their con- 
tention that they could fill their 
dormitories with bright men even 
if they did not solicit a single 
application. 

The admissions deans have 
established elaborate alumni re- 
porting systems in which grad- 
uates scout for this Alma Mater 
in their home towns. 

T his year there were 45,591 
applications for the 7,688 places 
in the freshman class at the 
eight colleges. 

Harvard ap|>eared the most 
confident of being the first choice 
of its applicants— it sent out only 
1.360 acceptances for 1.200 places 



Continued From Page 1 

ground that we’re looking for.” 
As an example, he mentioned 
a member of a 4-H Club in 
Missouri who would be impor- 
tant to Princeton’s diversity be- 
cause he was interested in farm- 
ing, not because his home was 
1.000 miles from the campus. 
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Hut ad missions officers scru- 
pulously avoid conceding any 
knowledge of the religions make- 
up of a class. When asked about 
the sharp and recent rise in the 
"'"iibi-i ol lews Y||| M| 

( ’lark said 
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Co-Features . . . 
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Is that right J 1 honestly 
hadn t noticed In this office, 
our tady concern is quality. 
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Over 300 Colleges 9 l niversities Now Seeking I* residents 



By LAWRIE H. NICKERSON 

The ColterUte Pren Service 

WASHINGTON — Until recently, the 
administrations of the universities of Min- 
nesota, Michigan, and Wisconsin all ex- 
pected Kobben W. Fleming to be presi- 
dent of their school. 

But Mr. Fleming is accepting the posi- 
tion of president at the University of 
Michigan. 

Mr. Fleming's announcement came as 
a surprise to the administration and stu- 
dents at the University of Minnesota 
where, according to a story in the stu- 
dent newspaper, The Minnesota Daily, 
Mr. Fleming was “the only remaining 
candidate out of a field of 200 in the 
search for a new president." 

Minnesota s search will continue along 
with the quest of 300 other colleges and 
universities still seeking presidents, ac- 
cording to a survey taken by the American 
Council on Education. 

Mr. Fleming's appointment at the Uni- 



versity of Michigan reduced to nine the 
number of state universities currently look- 
ing for a new president. The nine are 
the universities of California, Wyoming, 
Minnesota, Oklahoma, Florida. Rhode Is- 
lam!, Georgia, West Virginia, and Missis- 
sippi. 

Approximately 10 state colleges and 
universities -including 20 or more cur- 
rently in the planning state— are looking 
for presidents, according to Allan Ostar, 
executive director of the Association of 
State Colleges and Universities. 

For most of these institutions, it will 
take approximately a year to find a can- 
didate, because universities compete not 
only among themselves for top adminis- 
trators, but also with government and 
private educational agencies. 

While off-campus agencies can offer 
large salaries and the chance to influence 
educational reform, colleges and uni- 
versities offer relatively limited salaries 
and the dubious opportunity to wrangle 



with legislatures and alumni over finances. 

The college presidency, the head of 
a private college in California com- 
plained, is more of a lobbying position 
than an office for a man with ideas 
about education. 

Because of the increasing executive 
demands made on the top administra- 
tor, fewer professors are seeking the of- 
fice. 

The modern college president, accord- 
ing to a study taken by Vernon Alden, 
president of Ohio University, in 1964. is 
likely to be recruited directly from an 
administrative or executive position. 

In 1964, only 77 percent of the new 
college presidents held a Ph D. or simi- 
lar terminal degree. 

"Many institutions," President Alden 
reported, “are disregarding this one-time 
necessary qualification if they feel the 
man they choose has the ability to per- 
form with distinction in the many roles 
required of the modern president." 



Boards of trusters tend to weigh ad- 
ministrative skills more heavily than 
scholarly attainment, he said. Only 16 
percent of the new presidents cainc di- 
rectly from odlege teaching, with 84 per- 
cent rccruitrd from basically adminis 
trative positions either inside or outside 
the university. 

Most institutions, however, are still 
searching for “a man with the versatility 
of Iamnardo da Vinci, the financial acu- 
men of Bernard Baruch and the scholar- 
ly bent of Erasmus," The Wall Street 
Journal wrote in jest. 

The president of Beloit College, Miller 
Upton, agreed that the college head should 
use his position for experimentation as 
well as administration. 

1 1 the college president, Mr. Upton 
said, "is more of an operator than a 
leader and administrator— more concerned 
with running his institution than with 
contributing to educational advance — 
there is no hope for change of any funda- 
mental sort during his tenure." 



Getz Shows 
Lexington 

His Style 

II ai: tim- Donovan 
Wins Dig Race 

By OSSILYN ELLIS 

For the past 10 years Stan Getz 
has been rated among the “all 
stars in "Playboy" magazine s 
jazz ix) 11 winners. 

Saturday night, Getz and his 
three-man band introduced Lex- 
ington to his style in concert at 
Memorial Coliseum as a round- 
up for the LKD week-end of ac- 
tivity. Blarring out such favor- 
ites as “Autumn Leaves and 

Students Smolder 
Over LKD Search 

Continued From Page 1 

statute on campus with other 
Universiy officials today. 

Besides the agreed-upon lack 
of communication between police 
and students, it also seems there 
has been no dialogue within the 
Administration. The University’s 
legal counsel, John Darsie, said 
his office has not been queried 
about the legalities involved. 
There have been no test cases 
he knows of. 

Contacted by The Kernel, UK 
law professor James Richardson 
challenged the right of the UK 
police to do anything but enforce 
the law as it reads, drinking and 
not for mere possession of al- 
cohol. 



Debaters In Chicago 
For National Tourney 



The Haggin-lBmovau rider in fir»t arrotut (he finish line (o give (he men’s dormitory (earn (he win in (he LK1) hike race Saturday. A( righ( 

(he Delta Zeus are all aglow af(er (heir Debuum^Suke* win. 



Continued From Page I 
were hit with eggs and red paint. 
At least three counter-demonstra- 
tors were arrested when they 
tried to rush a float that depicted 
the Statue of Liberty. 

At one point, several demon- 
strators were struck by short, 
steel rods that came from a build- 
ing under construction. Several 
plastic bats filled with sand nar- 
rowly missed another group. 
There were no serious injuries 
reported. 

At least 200 young men burned 
their draft cards in Central Park 
about a hour before the peace 
parade started. As each card 
caught fire, a throng of several 
thousand persons, many of whom 
carried or wore daffodils, chanted 
“flower power.” 

Meanwhile, in San Francisco 
more than 50,000 persons, mostly 
young people, attended a rally 
to protest against the war. 

The crowd tensed when a 
group of young men around a sign 
reading "Support Our Men In 
Vietnam" suddenly marched into 
the arena just as the program was 
to start. 

A voice on the public address 
system told the crowd in the 
stadium to “ignore" the coun- 
ter-demonstrators. 

Shielded by members of the 
anti-war demonstration's self- 
policing force, who linked arms, 
the intruders circled the arena. 
At one |x>int a short sniffle erup- 
ted, but it was quickly ended and 
the counter- demonstrators left 
the stadium. The shakers in- 
cluded Mrs. Coretta King, wife 
ot Dr. King, Paul Schradc west- 
ern director of the United Auto 
Workers; Rabbi Abiahain Fein- 
berg, who has recently visited 
North Vietnam, Hep. Julian Bond 
of the Georgia legislature, E. M 
Keating and Robert Scheer of 
Ramparts magazine and others. 




'YJK ^ % University varsity debate representing the seven 

^ state Southeastern Region in the National Debate Finals in Chicago 

'• this wee k. 

7//** UK will be represented by in libraries, preparing their de- 

and Bob Valentine, Bowling The team started this year’s 
* Green, in competition which is research with a basic book list 

, set up in regional and national of 20 pages and have added sev- 

T Page and Valentine, members Ihe reason debate centers 

Jp- : '3- W of the 28- member debate squad, around only one topic a year. 

, will compete against 38 teams U' Blyton explains, is Ijec.uisc 

* remaining from the oriffinal 900 can take all year to under- 

, _ , . ' eastern regional based on their 

a trophy to one of the w.nners won .| ost Iecolds for >ear 

Derby races Saturday. UK clinched its | )CT „, ln the 

Gamma Phi Beta, and Complex national with a unanimous de- 

Six son the second, third, and cision over the University of 

fourth place trophies respec- South Carolina, tournament fa- 

tively. vorite. 

The Haggin- Donovan Hall Pa K e was named fourth best 

dorm team claimed the silver speaker in the region, 
first place and the rotating troph- ^ ar this year the team has 

ies in the bicycle race compel- brought home 28 trophies, in ad- 

itinn dition to several top speaker 



Thousands 
In Protest 
On Vietnam 



He also questioned the 
school’s right to have a police 
force to enforce any law not re- 
lating directly to protection of 
its property. University lawyers 
contend the school is charged 
by law with seeing that order 
is kept and therefore has the 
right to hire policemen. 
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Discouraging An Educator 



When Dr. Neil Eddington, as- 
sistant professor of anthropology, 
came to UK last fall from Berk- 
eley, he probably expected to re- 
main as anonymous as would any 
educator beginning his first year 
of service here. Both fortunately 
and unfortunately for the Univer- 
sity, this has not been the case. 
Now, it seems, virtually every mem- 
ber of the University community 
has some opinion, although per- 
haps not a particularly enlightened 
one, about Dr. Eddington. 

Dr. Eddington has taken the 
bmnt of a lot of nonsense at UK. 
He has been discredited by the 
Administration and by the student 
body. The American Association 
of University Professors has in- 
formed him that his academic 
freedom has been violated, yet 
the President’s Committee on 
Tenure and Privilege has drug its 
feet. It now seems possible that 
the AAUP may take some action 
against the University unless the 
Administration quickly rights the 
wrong it has committed against 
Dr. Eddington by refusing to re- 
new his contract. 

A culmination of student in- 
sults, resulting from an abnormal- 

Letters To The Editor: 



ly high number of failures in Dr. 
Eddington’s beginning anthro- 
pology course, and, more recently 
from the assistant professor’s ex- 
pression of his views on civil rights 
and the military science program, 
came Wednesday as his automo- 
bile and home were struck by eggs 
and rocks. 

Such action comes from unman- 
ly students such as those who 
mouthed pointless venom at the 
“Bitch In,’’ and is hardly repre- 
sentative of the student body. But 
the fact remains that students have 
subjected an educator to unpar- 
donable insults and this reflects 
badly on the student body in gen- 
eral. 

Dr. Eddington, moving rapidly 
along his controversial course, has 
made some errors of his own, such 
as reading a private letter from 
AAUP at the “Bitch In’’ because 
he was angry and did not act 
rationally. But Dr. Eddington is 
man enough to get involved in the 
guts of social issues. The Univer- 
sity needs his innovative spirit, 
but because of indecisive admin- 
istrators and mealy-mouthed stu- 
dents, will soon no longer have 
the products of his ideas. 

We should feel ashamed. 







Open Housing 



Haynie in The Courier- Journal 



The Kernel welcomes letters from readers wishing to comment on any topic. 
We reserve the right to edit letters received , which should he limited to 300 
words. The letters submitted should he typewritten and double spaced. 
All must he signed as follows: for students , name and college and class and 
local phone number; for faculty , name, department and academic rank; for 
alumni, name, hometown and class; for University staff members, name, 
department and position ; for other readers, name, hometown and hometown 
phone number. Address letters to the Editor, Kentucky Kernel, Journalism 
Building, University of Kentucky 40506, or leave them in Room 113-A of 
the Journalism Building. 



Eddington Discussed: Egg Throwing , Academic Freedom 



To the Editor of The Kernel: 

It is a sad state of affairs in 
our country when we see evidence 
of narrow-mindedness such as the 
egg throwing incident which was 
directed at Dr. Neil Eddington 
Wednesday evening. Can it be 
that these people displaying be- 
havior such as this are such low 
intellect that they are not capable 
of verbal retaliation, but must re- 
sort to other means? 

Freedom of speech is the most 
important trend in this University 
evidenced by the large response 
at the “Bitch In.’’ The students 
at UK are taking steps to change 
the attitude of free speech fromone 
of narrow-minded passiveness to 
an attitude of open concern for 
prominent issues which affect us 
all. 

1 sincerely hope this trend will 
not be snuffed out by the few 
people who lack the courtesy to 
listen to another point-of-view. 

Donald Blue 
Education Junior 

’Tin* American Way' 

Good old UK has again shown 
its intellectual stripes. It appears 
that the defenders of patriotism, 
motherhood, virtue, apple pie (or 
is it Kentucky Fried Chicken?) 
and napalm have struck again. 
What “patriotic’’ American could 



condemn the brave action taken by 
throwing rocks and eggs at the 
home and auto of Dr. Eddington. 
What this campus needs is more 
of this type of involvement. 

Obviously, Dr. Eddington got 
“exactly what he deserved.’’ Any- 
one who would criticize the mili- 
tary science department while at 
the same time “flunk’’ a majority 
of students in his class certainly 
deserves the “retaliation ” that was 
meted out to him. After all, that’s 
the “American Way.” 

Throw rocks at civil rights ad- 
vocates in Louisville and eggs at 
anyone advocating anything on the 
UK campus. This fine display of 
patriotic fervor seems entirely con- 
sistent with the U.S. policy in 
Vietnam. After all, the U.S. is only 
“retaliating” and “resisting ag- 
gression.” 

At the same time, whoever at- 
tacked Dr. Eddington’s home and 
car was merely resisting the ag- 
gression of new ideas. How da- 
stardly and presumptious of any- 
one to attempt to stimulate UK 
students. Everyone knows that stu- 
dents receive all the intellectual 
stimulation they need, or can tol- 
erate, ffom the military science 
department and ffom their frater- 
nity and sorority interaction. 

Oh well, as they say, “the 
administration policy is .” 



We can still hope, however, that 
“escalation” has occurred. 

Herbert Hirsch 
Research Assistant 
Center for 
Developmental Change 

llcconsidor I )oh\ ns 

I read with interest the ques- 
tion posed by Laura Pogue (Letter 
to the Editor, April 13): “Does 
not the Administration have the 
right to select their professors?” 

I think that question calls for an 
answer. 

What Miss Pogue fails to real- 
ize is that the administration of a 
college or university exists for the 
convenience of the faculty and stu- 
dents. It is not, as some univer- 
sity administrators (and Miss 
Pogue) seem to feel, that the faculty 
(and, I suppose, the students) exist 
for the pleasure of the administra- 
tion. As far as education is con- 
cerned, a university administration 
performs the function of carrying 
out the necessary, mundane paper 
work. They should be viewed as 
a service organ to the students 
and the faculty, and that is all. 

One manifestation of the in- 
flated self-importance of the UK 
Administration is that in the Ed- 
dington affair they have refused to 
recognize the decision of the legi- 
timate representatives of the fac- 



ulty, the local AAUP chapter. In- 
stead, they have insisted that the 
matter be reopened from scratch 
before the President’s Committee 
on Tenure and Privilege. This lat- 
ter body is appointed by the Ad- 
ministration, not the faculty! 

In my opinion, the wise thing 
for the Administration to do is ac- 
cept the findings of the AAUP com- 
mittee and to be honest enough to 
admit that Eddington’s academic 
freedom has been violated on sev- 
eral counts. To right the wrong, 
the appropriate faculty committee 
should reconsider the appointment 
of Professor Dobyns, Chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology. 

According to the findings of the 
AAUP, it was Dobyns, not Edding- 
ton, who acted unprofessionally 
and unethically. If the Administra- 
tion fails to admit their error, and 
this error is not corrected, they 
risk making a public spectacle of 
UK in the eyes of the American 
academic community, something 
this University can ill afford. 

Frederic J. Fleron Jr. 

Instructor in Political Science 

Kernel 

In giving freedom to the slave 
we assure freedom to the free, — 
honorable alike in what we give 
and what we preserve. 

Abraham Linc oln 
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TYPEWRITER CO. 

SMITH CORONA DIALERS 
SALES— SERVICE— RENTALS 
193 WALLER AVE. . 255 6326 
Imperial Plata Shopping Center 



Headquarters for Auto Insurance for Students 

ii MONTHLY FINANCING AVAILABLE 

CARPENTER - WARREN 

I'JZ'll'Zm'J INSURANCE AGENCY 

\S/ 137 N. Upper Phone 252-6691 



Almost Engaged? 



She'll /ove this 

Prc engagement Diamond Ring 

If you are not quite ready to be 
engaged — this is the perfect ring 
to tell her she "belongs" . . . 

14k. gold setting, fy COO 

Budget Terms 



Under 21? Your Account is lnrited 



Kino nl«r««f 



P.S. We'll give Your 25.00 
back when you select her 
engagement ring. 



Lexington — Downtown, Main & Lime; Eastland Shopping 
Plaza. Also Winchester and Frankfort. 



Kernel Photos By Randy Cochran 

Police watch a handful of open housing demonstrators in Louis- 
ville Friday night as white onlookers, lower photo, shout “Stop 
Those Niggers.” 



Louisvillians Cry 
"Stop The Niggers 



By JOHN O BRIEN, JO WARREN, and TERRY PARSONS 

LOUISVILLE— “Stop the demonstration! Stop the niggers!” 
was the cry of the crowd that could neither see nor hear a group 
of about 60 demonstrating for open housing Friday night in Louis- 



Police lines separated the crowd from the singing demonstrators 
who were sitting in the street a block away. 

Friday’s attempted march marked the third consecutive night of 
racial demonstrations in Louisville’s South End. Earlier a restrain- 
ing order was issued forbidding night marches. 

Defying the injunction, 22 marchers were arrested. In all 46 
people were arrested during the demonstration. 

The major cause of the demonstration was the Board of Aider- 
men’s failure to pass an open housing ordinance Tuesday. 

Most of the noise and disturbances of the evening came from 
the onlookers. One policeman warned, “you better get away from 
here. They’re throwing rocks and eggs at us.’’ Some rock and egg 
throwing took place when the demonstrators first arrived in a 
Hertz rental truck. Many young people threw firecrackers and 
cherry bombs at the demonstrators. One policeman received a 
slight abrasion over one eye from an exploding cherry bomb. 

While adults watched from porches and lawns, some 600 teen- 
agers and young people filled the street at the intersection of Bel- 
levue and Ashland. Only vague traces of logic ran through the crowd. 
One youth aptly described the mood of the bystanders when he said, 
“Looks like a damned pep rally to me.” 



CLASSIFIED 



Classified advertisements, 5 cents per 
word minimum). 

Deadline for acceptance of classified 
copy is 3 p.m. the day preceding pub- 
lication. To place classified ad come to 
Room 111 or 113, Journalism Bldg. 



BEAUTIFULLY furnished house. Com- 
pletely repainted. Available now. 4 
bedrooms. 6 beds, living room, dining 
room, kitchen, bath; $175. 361 Bob- 

O-Link. 266-8257. 14A2t 



FOR SALE — 1959 Triumph TR-3 $600. SUMMER SESSION — Air-conditioned 
Call 255-1590 after 5 p.m. 17Alt apartments for two or three students 

available May. Walking distance to 
campus. Call 252-7776. A17. 19 24 26 



WANTED— Bus drivers. Must have 
valid Ky. driver's license. Must be 
over 21, have mornings or after- 
noons free. Apply Wallace's Book 
Store. 7Ftf 



V Warning all girls: 

• Anything this handsome 

has to be dangerous. It's the 
Signal Flare swimmer, an underwater threat in 
supple elasticized faille with a tricolor waistband. 

A Jantzen Expandable — yours in tabasco, buccaneer blue, 
and other dashing colors. Sizes 28-38, 

bHOMVfcN 

(66% acetate, 28?^ cotton, 6% spandex) 



FOR RENT— Two-bedroom furnished 
apartment, air-conditioned, swimming 
pool. May through August. $125 per 
month. Call evenings 278-5832. 17A3t 



WALLACE’S BOOK STOKE needs 
your used textbooks. Bring them In 
anytime. We pay top prices. We buy 
.ill used textbooks. 9Ftf 



TYPING 



PERSON to learn to manage publish- 
ing firm S.i l.i i > and bonus. Must be 
imaginative, willing to assume re- TYPING expertly and promptly done 
sponsibility and sell books. Call j n my home. Experience legal, tech- 

266-8257. 17A3t ntcal. academic. Phone 266-8105. UA14 



OPENINGS now for summer apart- 
ments. New roomy efficiency apart- 
ments, furnished; only 2 blocks from 
campus. Limited number available, 
422 Aylesford Place. Roman Manor. 

HAtf 



LOST 



LOST— Class ring, green stone, white 
gold with initials J.O.N. Call 252-6264. 
;d lately, air-condl- l4A2t 

apartment, attrac- 
Walk to UK. 317 
0488. lOAtf 



GIIji' llutiuTHitii iHjiqi 

407 S. LIMESTONE^ 

PURDUE U. OHIO U 

OHIO STATE U. fjCftaSP EASTERNKY U 
MIAMI U., Ohio tfiLjjP Jn w. VIRGINIA U 
BOWLING GREEN SUT^f^P^&^U. 0 f CINCINNAT 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 



LOST — Pair reading glasses In black 
case with niitials L.A.H. Call 299-5900 

17Alt 



FOR RENT— Roomy efficiency apart 
inenU, completely furnished, wall tc 
wall carpeting, available June 1. 311 
Transylvania Park. Phone 254-5452. 



IF by mistake you picked up a yel- 
low London Fog raincoat in Lafferty 
Hall 212. please return the coat to 
Lafferty 212 or call 254-4908 17A2t 



EFFICIENCY apartment to share with 
male graduate student or upper class- 
man for summer. Air-conditioning., 
pool Wall to wall carpet. Contact 
Alex Weinstein. Psychology Dept, or 
444 S. Ashland. Apt. A-14. 12Atf 



HAPPY— Let's try to get Henry cor- 
nered at the YDC meeting Tuesday, 
7 p.m., Room 245 Student Center. — 
Harry Lee. I7A2t 



/ 
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Poorest" Winners In The South 



Name Titsltlnn 

Rnrtnle Hick*, C 

Hank Dcarnpr. If. ... 
Bill Workman, 2b 

Ed Sailor, cf 

Ron Ot'ary, 3b 

David Craven*, c-of 
Denny Feldhaus, p-lb 
Steve Robida. 2b ... 
Rick Anderson, ss ... 



Kentucky’s excuse for a field, the 
Wildcats have to go with what 
shows up; and the members of 
the squad were all thanking “you 
know who above" that 10 boys 
could afford the trip South this 
past weekend. 

They play without aid from 
the athletic department and the 
sandlot they use is bordered on 
one side by Ivexingtons answer 
to the Crawl Canyon that is 
gently caressed by the aroma of 
stale tobacco and coal bins. 

The ground crew just happens 
to be the same crew that repre- 
sents this University and if they 
want the field in shape for a big 
game, they get it ready them- 
selves. 

Not because they're picky, 
mind you, but because ground 
crews are scarce this year. 

The bookstore “uniforms" 
they wear were paid for out of 
an already depleted treasury. 

The ironical thing about this 
team is that they've won nine 
games and lost only three. 

They aren’t ready to beg in 
the streets yet but they’re get- 
ting a little tired of having to 
turn off the ignition key and 
coast down hills just to save 
gas when they “travel.” 

After all, one must “pay the 
price" to win. 



out substitutes, defeated Auburn 



R\ PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports F.ditor 

Kentucky should have won the 
Southeastern Conference soccer 
tournament held Friday and Sat- 
urday at Knoxville, Tenn. 

After all, they had everything scored one, 
going for them. 

They had to provide their own 
transportation for the 425- mile 
round trip. 

They had to pay for theirown 
gas and oil. 

T hey had to provide their own 
lodging for two nights* 

They also had to pull the funds 
for all their meals from their 
own pcekets so a “training ta- 
ble’ was necessary. 

And to make the odds a lit- 
tle fairer for the other three teams 
scheduled to show up, UK ar- 
rived with only ten players, one 
less than the number needed for 
a full playing squad. 

Because Kentucky was fav- 
ored, Georgia decided to relive 
the Horatio Alger myth and prove 
once again favorites are fallible. 

UK lost the opening game to 

the Bulldogs 5-2, while Tennessee 
slapped Auburn 4-0 and went on 
to defeat Georgia for the 
“crown.” 

In the game for third place, 

UK, still one man short and with- 



riTC IHNO RECORDS 



Denny Feldhaus <L) 

Mike Sills (R) 

Larry Sheanshang (Ri 

Randy Cox <R) 

Nelson Faris (Rl .... 
Bill Wright (L) ... 
Charley Taylor (Rl 
KY TOTALS 



SEASON RECORD— All Games— Won 9. Lost 12; SEC only: Won 4. Lost 6. 



Volunteers (iet Revenge; 
Defeat Kentucky Twice 

By CHUCK DZIEDZIC 
Kernel Sports Writer 

Tennessee was far from the perfect guest this weekend, but 
then Kentucky proved to be a flawless host. 

The Wildcats were held to 12 hits and no runs as the visiting 
Volunteers grabbed 7-0 and 2-0 decisions at the Sports Center 
Saturday. 

Tennessee started off on the right foot gaining two runs on 
two hits in the first inning of the series opener Friday. 

Dave Green walked and then stole second. 

Kentucky’s Denny Feldhaus stuck out the next two batters, 
but consecutive singles by Larry Fielder and Terry Smith gave 
the Volunteers a 2-0 edge. 

UT continued to roll in the third as Green singled and scored 
on M ac Stalcup s single. Fielder then doubled in Stalcup. 

Tennessee’s Charlie Fulton hit a solo homer in the fifth which 
was followed by another single by Stalcup. 

Kentucky reliever Mike Sills came in with hopes of stopping 
the UT barrage. 

Smith was safe on an error and went on to second with Stalcup 
advancing to third. 

Tommy Giles then rapped a “Texas leaguer" for the final two 
runs. 

Tennessee’s defense showed it* metlc in the third when aptly- 
named Fielder snagged Rich Anderson’s line drive, picked off 
Feldhaus and threw to first for a triple play. 

Kentucky pushed only two men as far as second as UK pitcher 
Dave Tiller completly outclassed the Cats. 

Kentucky rapped ten hits Saturday, but still failed to score. 

The Volunteer's again jumped on the UK pitching in the first 
inning. 

Kentucky starter Larry Shcanshang gave up three singles before 
gaining his control. 

Green, Fulton, and Mike Mondelli put together consecutive 
hits for a one run lead. 

The rest of the game was a pitching duel. 

The two losses left the Wildcats 9-14 for the season and pushed 
Tennessee’s record to 10-8. 



UK’S MIKE SCHROEDER 

Most soccer teams carry rost- 
ers of about 20 players. 

UK has 16. 

Most teams have such depth 
that they can substitute freely, 
especially when it comes to com- 
peting in something like the SEC' 
tourney. 

But if the game is away from 



‘Hey, good-looking fellows like me. 

You owe it to your public wherever you go to take along 
the Norelco Rechargeable. A single charge gives 
you twice as many shaves as any other rechargeable 
on the market. Enough for a fun-filled fortnight 
And Microgroove heads are 35% thinner to give you 
a shave that’s 35% closer. Without nicking or 
pinching or marring your breathtaking features.” 



CROLLEYS 



COLOR CARS DRY CLEANING — ONE DAT SERVICE 

116 W. Maxwell . Phone 255-4313 



You Can Pay More ... 
Can You Buy Better? 



P S Works with or without a plug Has pop „p trimmer and onion switch, too 



REGULAR 



Hey, fellpws, it’s the new Tripleheader 35T. A close, Norelco 
shave with nearly 40% more speed. Pop-up trimmer, too. 

The Norelco Cordless 'Flip-Top' 20B (not shown) shaves 
anywhere on just 4 penlight batteries. Now with conveni- 
ent battery ejector, Microgroove heads and rotary blades. 
Snap-open wallet with mirror. 



the Rechargeable 40C 



VO —the close, fast, comfortable electric shave 



“ *° ,lh *m«rcan Ptutip, Company. Inc , 100 lJU 42nd vork. Nr» York 1001/ 



WILDCATS and KITTENS 
TOO . . . BUY 

NORELCO Shavers 



BEGLEY'S 



EAST MAIN AT WOODLAND 
Open 6:00 a.m. - 11:00 p.m., 6 days 

CHECKS CASHED WITH ID CARDS 



imut 



STOKES 







Veterans attending the University under the (II Bill now number 
496. according to Mrs. Linda Anderson of the Office of Student 
Financial Aid. 

Mrs. Anderson, who admlnis- m,,m years. But, he 

ters the program for UK veterans. f must have t heen on act ‘ ve d '' t > 
said, ‘ no major problems have f, . ,r "\ ore than six months to b< ‘ 
developed in handling the ad ®llglWe 

ditional veterans brought to cam* ^ ve * eran taking a class load 

pus by the 1966 passage of the of 14 or ™ ore h,,nr " receives 
Clold War (d Bill ” $100 monthly if he has no de- 

However, she noted that some P etlden, \ * 125 with ,,ne de P e "- 
of those eligible for benefits have ( ent ™ %m wjth two or n,orr 
not reDorted their class schod* dependents. 



241 SOUTHLAND Dr 277 8121 



computer on campus, doing much of the work of 
the old IBM 7040. 



The Computer Center has added to its versatility 
with the IBM 360 computer. It becomes the largest 



COLLEGE STUDENTS 



Computer Center Adds IBM 360 



SUMMER EMPLOYMENT ONLY 



tablish communication with re- day. Each week, usually on Sun- 
mote stations over telephone days, IBM sends a team to check 
lines. The extra devices adaptable on the operation of their machines 
to the 360 are also a big boost.” and perform any preventive main- 
The extra [devices] Dr. Solo- tainance they see. 
man referred to include a disk The IBM 7040, formerly the 
drive unit. This unit is similar largest computer on campus, is 
to a phonograph. Disks that look a “variable word-length” 
like 33 RPM records containing machine. This means that when 
information can be used by the a programmer uses a memory 
unit. The system is easy to handle location, he is forced to use a 
and can store vast amounts of in- complete 10 digit “word” to store 
formation. a number, even though it’s just 

In addition to the 3,000 stu- one or two digits. The IBM 7040 
dents jobs per month the com- has space for 32,000 of these 
puter center handles, there are words. 

some 600 active research pro- On the other hand, the IBM 
jects on campus that boost the 360 is a “variable character 
monthly work load of the Center machine. With space for 256,000 
to 6,500 jobs a month. characters, the programmer can 

Because of the sheer amount allocate just those spaces needed 
of computation to be done, the for a job. 

Computer Center operates 24 A “variable character 
hours a day Monday through Fri- machine is faster, and more com- 

plicated, and hence more ex- 
pensive. Where the 7040 rents 
• ~T\ 7 for $65 per hour, the 360 will 

tsnnrn go * or "something between $100 

✓ 77/7 XVL/77 / 1/7 and $200 an hour,” said Dr. Solo- 

man. 



By DICK KIMMINS 
Kernel Staff Writer 

The Computer Center has 
added another computer to its 
growing list, and still over- 
crowded, facilities with the addi- 
tion of an I BM 360. 

The ”360” name comes from 
an analogy’ IBM saw’ in the all- 
round flexibility of the computer. 
This facet of the machine was 
reflected in the remarks of Dr. 
Martin Soloman, acting director 
of the computer center, when he 
said “The 360 is an extremely 
flexible machine. It has many 
more capabilities that our pre- 
sent machines and it will up- 
grade our speed.” 

Dr. Soloman related two extra 
capabilities the 360 has over the 
current computers in use at UK. 
“With teleprocessing, we can es- 



Nccd college students to work 14 weeks during Summer. Students con 
begin work anytime otter completing finals. 

Students last summer averaged . . . 



Also compete for 



15 — $1,000 Scholarships 



For information and personal interview Call 583-8111 Louisville, Ky. 



CHILDRENS CAMP 
COUNSELORS! 



A private, co-ed, summer camp nestled deep in the 
heart of the Adirondacks on beautiful Lake George, 
has staff openings for qualified, mature, male college 
and graduate students. Interested parties should write 
to Camp Arcady, 1481 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
10036. 



The annual dinner-banquet The Young Democrat Club 
of Phi Beta Kappa will be held will host the gubernatorial can- 

Wednesday night in the Small didates at its meeting at 7 p.m. 

Ballroom of the Student Center. Tuesday in Room 245 of the Stu- 
Dr. William Pratt, an English dent Center, 
professor holding a Ph.D. from o 

Vanderbilt, will speak on “Mod- 
ern vs. Contemporary Litera- Sin The, instructor of the 
ture.” The dinner will follow Karate Club, will appear with 

the speech. some of his students on the 

• • • WLEX-TV Morning Show at 9 

University Students for Henry a.m. Wednesday. He will discuss 
Ward will meet at 8 p.m. Tues- the meaning of karate and will 
day in Room 117 of the Student give demonstrations with his stu- 
Center dents. 



Spring Formal 

SPECIAL from KENTs 

Rent A 
Complete Tux 



NOW OPEN 

For Your Convenience 



Black - White or Seersucker 



Featuring 



This Includes 
Coat-Pants-Shirt 
Tie-Cummerbund-Studs 
Suspenders-Cuff Links 



COMPLETE LAUNDRY 



and 

DRY CLEANING SERVICE 



TAX 

INC. 



This price good for single persons or groups. Come in and place 
your order early. Our stock consists of nearly 2000 units. 



AT SENSIBLE PRICES 



THE STORE 
STUDENTS 
PREFER 



OPEN 

MONDAY NIGHT 
UNTIL 9 P.M. 



547 South Limestone 

(Across from Memorial Hall) 



Downtown Lexington 
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Look who’s in the 
National College Queen Contest 

Here are the four Finalists in our state -vote for your choice today! 



MISS CATHERINE LUCILLE CAYCE 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 

Louisville, Kentucky • Hometown: Louisville, Kentucky 

Junior. Maioring in: English Literature 

Also studying: Social Anthropology, Linguistics, Humanities 

Age: 20 Height. 5’5" Brown hair, brown eyes 

Catherine has earned three scholarships, is President of the Junior Class and 
President of Pi Gamma Omicron (Women’s Service Organization). On the Dean's 
List every semester, she was named "Outstanding Sophomore Woman” and held 
membership in CWENS. Catherine served on the Student Council, Student Sen- 
ate, Freshman Advisory Council, and Board of Student Publications. Her sorority 
is Kappa Delta. As Editor of "The Student Guide,” she was responsible for the 
official student handbook of the College of Arts and Sciences. She plays intra- 
mural volleyball, basketball and softball. Her hobbies include sewing and Barber- 
shop Quartet singing. Catherine has worked with the Red Cross, the Community 
Chest, and currently serves on the United Appeal Steering Committee. She plans 
a career in Public Relations, then marriage. 



MISS PATRICIA CHRISTINE FOGARTY 

UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 

Lexington, Kentucky • Hometown: Fort Knox, Kentucky 

Junior. Majoring in: English 

Also studying: Political Science, Speech, Drama, Journalism 
Age: 20 Height: 59 Blonde hair, blue eyes 

Patricia has earned two scholarships, and has been named to the Dean's List 
every semester. She received both a Panhellenic Scholarship Certificate and 
a Scholarship Award for being in the top 3“» of her College. A member of Delta 
Delta Delta, she earned the sorority Scholarship Award for her Freshman year 
and was an Achievement and University Scholar. Patricia has been active in 
the YWCA, Women’s Advisory Council, and Women’s Residence Halls Council. 
She enjoys writing poetry and has served on the Yearbook staff. Her sports are 
swimming and horseback riding. Patricia has been a Girl Scout leader, serves 
as a Red Cross swimming instructor, a YMCA tutor and participates in the Heart 
Fund and Christmas Seal Drives. She hopes to have a career in the Foreign Ser- 
vice and be a married homemaker. 



MISS JEANIE CAROLE SOWELL 

MURRAY STATE UNIVERSITY 

Murray, Kentucky • Hometown: Benton, Kentucky 

Senior. Majoring in: Pre-Medicine 
Also studying: Biology, Chemistry, History 
Age: 20 Height: 55 Red hair, brown eyes 

Jeanie has earned eight scholarships and has been in the top 3% of her class for 
three years. Named to the Dean's List, she has also been Secretary of Beta Beta 
Beta. Jeanie served Alpha Chi as Secretary and Treasurer, and is a member of 
the Delta Lambda Alpha honorary. She has been Secretary of the Student Affili- 
ates of the American Chemical Society. For her sorority, Alpha Gamma Delta, 
she has been a Vice-President and Chairman of the Scholarship and Activities 
Committees. The Captain^nd only girl member of the Varsity Pistol Team, Jeanie 
has twice represented the State of Kentucky in national and international pistol 
matches. She has been National and International Intercollegiate Girl Pistol 
Champion Jeanie has been a volunteer during gubernatorial elections. Her goal: 
to become a Pediatrician 



MISS DONNA MARIE MAYO 

UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 

Louisville, Kentucky • Hometown: Louisville. Kentucky 

Sophomore. Majoring in: Biology (Pre-Medicine) 

Also studying Mathematics. Chemistry, German, History. Humanities 
Age: 20 Height: 53" Light brown hair, hazel eyes 

Donna has earned two scholarships, is a member of CWENS (Sophomore Lead- 
ership Recognition Society) and has been named to the Dean’s List every semes- 
ter She is active in Chi Omega sorority and in Pi Gamma Omicron. Donna has 
also served on the Studen* Council and the Freshman Advisory Council. She 
holds membership in Angel Flight and the Women’s Recreation Association 
'Donna plays on the hockey basketball, baseball and volleyball teams at her 
University, as well as serving her community as gym instructor at the YMCA Her 
hobbies include amateur astronomy and sewing. As a Junior Volunteer, Donna 
has worked at Children s Hospital in Louisville, and helped in the Toy’s for Tots 
Drive Her ar.oDitior is to become a doctor, and then .'o be married and combine 
part-time practice witn community service 



Read the biographic- above and choose your candidate for the National 
College Queen competition. 

Your vote will help determine which girl will go on to the National 
Finals . . . and the time to vote is now! 

If you’ve already voted on campus, fine! If not, here’s your chance 
to vote by mail. The winner becomes our State College Queen and wins 
a trip to New York, where she’ll compete with Finalists from all the 



other 19 states for the title of National College Queen. Each finalist will 
be presented on a television spectacular, June lfith at 10 PM. on the 
NBC network. 

Vote today! Just cut out the ballot below, print in the last name of 
the girl of your choice, put the ballot in an envelope and send it off air 
mail. All ballots must be postmarked by midnight, Saturday, April 29th 
to be counted. 



Mail this ballot to: 



Post Office Box 1096, Brooklyn, N.Y. 11202 



The 13th Annual National College Queen Contest is sponsored by Best Foods. 



Makers of Bosco Milk Amplifier. Best Foods/ Hellmann’s Real Mayonnaise. Beil Foods/Hellmann’s Dressings Karo Corn Syrups, Knorr Soups Mazola Corn 0,1 m 

Margarine, Sk.ppy Peanut Boiler. Niagara Spray Starch, NuSolt Fabric Soltener, R,t Tints and Oyes. Shmola Shoe Polishes and Waxes Best Foods is a J.v.s.on ol the Com Products Com pa 



Vote for the girl 
of your choice 



Print last name of the 
girl of your choice on 
the line below. 



Bestfoods 



Her last name 



KENTUCKY 



Signature of Voter 
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UK’s Negroes Want Improved Race Relations 



Kernel Photo by Rick Bell 

NEGROES AROUND THE UNIVERSITY COMMUNITY GENERALLY STICK TOGETHER. NEGROES SAY THE ATMOSPHERE IS “COLD” HERE. 



By WALTER GRANT 
and JOHN O'BRIEN 

A University Negro student 
studies in his campus dormitory 
room while other students in the 
dorm corridor shout ‘‘nigger’’ 
and “Ku Klux Klan. 

Another student — a Negro 
coed assigned two white room- 
mates— moved out because “my 
roommates expected me to clean 
up the room like I was their 
slave, were always making cut- 
ting remarks about the smell 
in the room, and always telling 
me I needed to take a bath. 

Are these incidents only iso- 
lated examples of the Negro- 
white relationships on campus 
or do they instead typify the re- 
lationships? 

This is the question a battery 
of Kernel reporters have sought 
to answer during intensive inter- 
viewing of Negro students during 
recent weeks. 

As a whole, the Negro stu- 
dents contend race relations at 
UK are not what they could 
or should lx-. However, although 
the Negroes feel they are laced 
with varying degrees of discrim- 
ination in nearly all aspects of 



campus life, they fall victim to 
more generalities than specifies. 

Nevertheless, five major areas 
of discrimination were prevelanf 
in the interviews. Some of the 
Negroes, however, say they have 
not experienced racial prejudice 
in all of the five sectors. And 
although the alxive examples un- 
doubtedly are not representative 
of dormitory life for Negroes, they 
do indicate there is at least the 
potential for difficulty. 

The discrimination areas most 
commonly mentioned were: 

1. The Negro on the UK c am- 
pus finds himself in a generally 
“cold’ atmosphere. All realize 
that discrimination and preju- 
dice exists, but many find it hard 
to pinpoint. 

2. The Negro in thedormitory 
often feels somewhat isolated 
from white students. 

3. Some Negroes think they 
have been discriminated against 
in the classroom, but for the most 
part Negroes say their instructors 
have treated them the same as 
white students. 

4. Negroes realize that dis- 
crimination definitely exists in 
the Creek system. Many of those 



interviewed have no desire to 
join fraternities or sororities, but 
would like to have at least a free 
choice. 

5. While most Negroes inter- 
viewed had not experienced per- 
sonal contact with members of 
the Administration, those who 
had said they found administra- 
tors to be “cold.” 

Most of the Negro students 
want to help solve the problems 
they face here and believe that 
a higher percentage of Negroes 
on campus would lx* the begin- 
ning of a major breakthrough in 
improving race relations. 

The number of Negroes on 
campus has decreased in recent 
years, and the students inter- 
viewed think this has hurt rather 
than helped their problems. 

“Many Negro students are 
leaving UK because of these prob- 
lems, but this is not the way to 
cope with the situation," says 
Sue Lauderdale, a freshman from 
Louisville. 

Another Negro, who asked 
that he remain unidentified, said 
he thinks some of the decrease 
in the Negro population is due 
to grades. “But a larger part — 



the major part — is dissatisfaction 
with the school because you don’t 
feel comfortable here.” 

Many Negroes believe inte- 
gration of the basketball team 
would be a symbol of improved 
Negro-white relations at the Uni- 
versity. “Basketball is king 
here,” says Bill Turner, an Arts 
and Sciences junior who is pres- 
ident of the Campus Commit- 
tee on Human Rights. “If a 
Negro gets on the basketball 
team, it will be the beginning 
of a major breakthrough,” he 
said. “This would be a good 
starting point. 

But Turner realizes that “you 
can’t straighten UK out over- 
night. It's going to take a lot 
of time. " 

Turner says, “You can’t legis- 
late attitudes, and it takes time 
to change the prejudice in many 
persons. 

“Prejudice is just like love,” 
Turner said. “It’s an intangible 
thing. You can’t say there are 
any concrete examples of dis- 
crimination and prejudice now, 
but we all know they exist.” 

Brenda Mapp, a nursing fresh- 
man, is in an integrated situation 



Rights Code Would Outlaw Discrimination 



Discrimination b> University organiza- 
tions is one ot the targets ol the Student 
Rights and Discipline Report. 

I'he rc|>ort, which has been approved b> 
the University Senate and now is being re- 
viewed by the Board of Trustees, defines as 
one offense of an organization “discrimina- 
tion against any person due to race, color, 
sex, or religious affiliation or belief except 
when the express and legitimate purposes 
of the organizations require limitation as to 
sex or religion.” 

Punishment for discrimination is loss of 
an organization’s registration or recognition 
or “some lesser punishment,” which is not 
defined in the report. 



In addition, the Bights re|>ort would re- 
quire any organization seeking registration 
(which gives access to University facilities) 
to assert that the organization does not 
and will not discriminate. 

It adopted, the Bights Be^Mirt will put 
into words a |>olicy that has been pursued for 
at least two years, Robert L. Johnson, vice 
presiceut for student affairs, said Sunday. 
However, the policy is one that is understood, 
but not on the books. 

Mr. Johnson said that since the creation 
of his position of vice president of student 
affairs in December, UXH “nobody has come 
to us with a specific complaint that an 
organization discriminates. 



There are two lines of thought on dis- 
crimination, Mr. Johnson said. One camp be- 
lieves that an organization discriminates if 
it has no Negro members. The other camp 
believes there is no discrimination unless 
Negroes are refused because they are Ne- 
groes. 

Mr. Johnson outlined the administration's 
philosophy: “Organizations say ‘we don’t 
discriminate. Until someone comes to us with 
a specific complaint of discrimination, we 
assume that they (organizations) don’t dis- 
criminate.” 

Mr. Johnson added, “If anyone wants to 
put an organization to the test — fine. But, 
don’t come to us with general complaints 
of discrimination 



for the first time in her life. 
“The campus is very cold gen- 
erally,” she says. “It’s a big 
front, and the people don’t want 
to treat you as an equal. I’m 
going to stay here just for the 
heck of it. The students don’t 
have respect for us, but some 
of them try.” 

Turner also thinks many stu- 
dents put on a “front. He says, 
“Kentucky pretends a lot.” 

Miss Lauderdale thinks the 
“cold” atmosphere extends to 
some student organizations. She 
said she tried out for The Ker- 
nel staff during the first semes- 
ter, and the students treated 
her "coldly.” 

Regarding student organiza- 
tions, one Negro said, “You have 
to give a little bit. The main 
way the Negro can lx* respected 
is to become involved and as- 
sociated. Then he is IxhiihI to 
be recognized as a person more 
than as a Negro.” 

Walter Bedford Jr., a fresh- 
man engineering imqor, got off 
to a bad start when he first 
came to UK. Bedford said he 
jnet with violence at a “Get 
Acquainted Dance” at the Stu- 
dent Center last September. 

Bedford explains the incident 
this way: “1 was minding my 
own business and a white guy 
came up and called me James 
Brown. I told him 1 don't like 
to be called that, and he kept 
on until 1 had to fight him. If 
he had got me on the ground, 

1 would have been in bad shape.' 

The area of discrimination 
which the Negioes interviewed 
found to be most prevalent is 
dormitory life. 

Marshall Jackson, a freshman, 
says all of the student on Iris 
dormitory floor are “buddy-bud- 
dy with everyone but him. 
Sometimes the white students 
holler nigger and Ku Klux Klan 

Continued On Pufe | 
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Counselors Deny 
Advising Negroes 
Away From UK 



By FRANK BROWNING are often advised they may be 
Kernel Associate Editor unhappy or lonely if they are 
The word is that Kentucky very vivacious and social-minded 
high school guidance counselors and plan to attend a "white" 
often advise Negro students college. 

against coming to UK because Administrators at both Iziuis- 
they will be "unhappy here, ville Male and Central high 
But "the word" is hard to pin- schools firmly deny giving any 
point. advice against coming to UK. 

Guidance counselors in Louis- Central has fewer than five white 
ville, for example, cooly deny it, students and Male is nearly half 
explaining that such choices are populated by Negroes, 
matters for the student to decide. This year one Negro girl, Rita 
Some Negro students here re- Gilbert, has come to the Uni- 
call subtle and indirect guidance versity from Central. According 
aimed at pointing them away to Assistant Principal David Bar- 
from UK, or at least a lack of nett she is the first Central Negro 
enthusiasm in recommending the to decide to come to UK in re- 
Blue Grass State’s largest uni- cent years. 

versity. Miss Gilbert said UK wasn’t 

Sometimes, it's not so subtle, mentioned at Central and that 
One boy says he was told “If no UK literature was avail- 
you go to UK, you’re going to able to her there, 
meet up with a lot of opposi- Most official University re- 
tion. ” The same student was cruiting from Louisville high 
offered many scholarships by schools is done at voluntary 
his high school to other col- multi-school gatherings at down- 
leges, but none were offered to town hotels. 

UK where he wanted to go. Mr. Barnett says he does not 
One Negro girl felt she had know why there appears to be 
met with “mediocrity” in her so little interest in the University 
high school’s approach to Uni- at Central, and he adds that 
versity recruiters whereas en- consequently he hasn't heard 
thusiasm was apparent toward much reaction to conditions on 
other schools. the campus from students. 

An official in the Louisville However, he had read a letter 
school system had heard the same in The Kernel last December by 
comments. a Male High graduate describing 

But even more, that official unharmonious conditions here, 
sensed that Negro students were He also said a friend had told 
apprehensive about life at UK him of troubles his son had met 
and conditions here: at the University. 

“There is the feeling that UK “It'll just take some time, 
isn’t particularly anxious about I think it’ll take time in the 
having Negro students, that SEC for them to get use to 
they’re not particularly welcome. Negro ball players. You see them 
The feeling is that many things in pro-ball; it shouldn t be a 
done there are quite insulting.” novelty to them,’ Mr. Barnett 
Among those insulting things said. 

were certain usages of “Dixie,” An increase in Negro students 
name calling, and day-to-day will accompany an integrated 
treatment of Negroes on campus, athletic program, Mr. Barnett 
An administrator at one pre- predicts. “Western’s bringing 
dominantly Negro high school those Negro fellows on the bas- 



Are Negroes encouraged to come to the University? Some charge Negroes are em oil raged to sias awa\ 



them a big impression," he con- Mr. Martin, in his first year 
tinned. as counselor at Dunbar, said he 

At Louisville’s Shawnee High has no knowledge of adverse con- 
School and at Dunbar High here ditions for Negroes at the Uni- 
in Lexington applications and versity. 

interest are equally as low, ac- Louisville Male High School 
cording to the schools guidance Dean of Wo men Flora Master- 
counselors, tfutufl chp "iwusr rsallv hurl liiu 



and was subsequently discour- 
aged from recruiting UK students 
at another school. 

A girl who said she had a 
“B plus" scholastic average 
claims she was told her grades 
were "not high enough" to come 
to UK. 

And another girl recalled 
being asked repeatedly to come 
back when she wanted to come 
to UK. 

Most of the Negro students 
go to other smaller state uni- 
versities — particularly Western 
and Eastern— .and Kentucky 
State College according to the 
secondary school administrators. 



Shawnee’s Mrs. Frances Dun- 
naway says “very few Negro stu- 
dents go to UK. I don’t know it 
I have a single student with an 
application to UK. She added 
that no more than 30 percent of 
Shawnee’s graduates go to col- 
lege. 



Besides not having had UK 
recruiters at Shawnee, Mrs. Dun- 
naway says “the University 
doesn’t mail out as much material 
as other colleges." 



IIICCI Ul/UI lait-Kiauuu/iiumwin , , . 

. . ■ ««,.» And between the lines troin 

at any school. It s nonexistant r . ...... 

c W f j »» some ot these administrators 

as tar as I m concerned. , .. , . , 

comes an awareness of the kind 

TT ... c . ip. i of Negro conditions described 

Unlike Shawnee and Dunbar, . s . .. ... . 

.-i, ., , . , . , t in some letters written to The 

Male has the higtiest number ot „ , , . . , , . 

, . , ,i , . . Kernel and reprinted elsewhere, 

high school graduates going to K 

college in Louisville, Mr. Kal- The awareness is not direct 

mer said. admission. It comes in the form 

The Negro population at Male of “sons of friends” and “why 

is around 60 percent. certain Negro athletes went else- 

All the schools deny discour- where.” One high school man 

aging anyone from coming to noted with a cryptic smile, “The 

UK. trouble’s not in the high schools.” 

Yet, one Negro student says "It’s gonna be better. It’s 

he was clearly told he would gonna be better, another said 

meet opposition if he came here with quiet resolution. 



Negro Affiliation Remains Low 



By GENE CLABES 
Kernel Associate Editor 

Negroes have never found a real home in University organi- 
zations. 

Most Negro affiliation has been limited to either the Campus 
Committee on Human Bights or the YW-YMCA. And even though 
these organizations greet Negroes openly, few have joined. 

Of the estimated 66 full-time 
Negro students attending the 
University, only about halfofthe 
30 members in CC1 IB are Negroes 
and even fewer have joiner! the 
YW-YMCA. 

Since 1960 Negro participa- 
tion in these organizations has 
slipped markedly, as has the UK 
Negro population, which has 
dropped from 200 students to its 
present mark. 

Participation in social organi- 
zations, other than predominate- 
ly Negro groups, is almost non- 
existent. With the exception of 



who are not members of Creek 
organizations. 

Campus Negro leaders main- 
tain that apathy within the cam- 
pus Negro population has been re- 
sponsible to some extent for the 
lines of non-acceptance remain- 
ing stable. But others say Negro 
students have attempted to be 
accepted within UK social and 
service groups but have met a 
cold shoulder and this alone 
has been the primary reason for 
a reduction in Negro students 
at the University. 

In an attempt to unite Negro 
students into a group that will 
offer a social and political out- 
let, an organization called Or- 
genia is being formed. But it is 
only in the plaiuiing stages and 
its future will depend heasily 
on Negro student participation. 

In fact, participation has 
played a big part in where tlie 

Continued On Page 6 
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College Hound Negroes Must Get Confidence 

By BERNARD W. H ARLES TON 

For the large majority of college- bound 
N*“gro students, the procedures and de- 
cisions in making applications to colleges 
arc in certain respects relatively simple. 

In the first place, the) are spared the 
anguish over whether to apply to a Big 
Ten school, an Ivy League college, a 
Seven Sisters college, a small New Eng- 
land college, or a somewhat larger pri- 
vate universit) on the West Coast. Such 
choices simply do not exist for these stu- 
dents. 

Second, Negro students escape the 
trauma of college boards and selection 
by college-board scores. In general, the 
colleges which at present exist as real 
alternatives for them either do not re- 
quire college boards or do not use them 
as a final selection device. 

But the Negro students have to strug- 
gle with a more fundamental problem: 
they have to gain confidence — in the face 
of considerable evidence to the con- 
trary— that higher education will open 
up for them economic opportunities which 
will provide security, social nobility, and 
a greater sense of personal w orth. 

Some of the most promising Negro 
students decide quite early in their school- 
ing that such a belief is without validity 
and reject completely the idea of con- 
tinuing their education. For many of 
those who enter college, this struggle 
with self-doubt accounts in part for the 
fact that seven out of ten Negro stu- 
dents who enroll in Negro institutions 
dropout before graduation. 

Negro institutions educate the majority 
of Negro students who go to college. Of 
the 123 Negro colleges and universities 
in the United States. 119 are located in 
the 17 Southeastern states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

There is both irony and tragedy in 
this situation. 

The irony is that the doors to higher 
education for Negroes should swing open 
most widely in states with the greatest 
prejudice toward the Negro and with a 
strong belief that Negroes cannot profit 
from higher education. 

The tragedy is that the educational 
opportunities which many of these insti- 
tutions offer are so limited in range and 
depth that what they call higher educa- 
tion is at best a cruel hoax, a hoax that 
really was started long before, in the 
segregated kindergartens of our towns 
and cities. 

The origins of inferior education — poor 
and inexperienced teaching, insufficient 
hooks, and inadequate facilities — have 
their roots there. 

Few of the Negro institutions have 
reached or can hope to reach full educa- 
tional maturity. 

From the point of view of the needs 
of the students, the educational oppor- 
tunities in most Negro institutions are 
a* best limited. In the first place, in- 
tellectual talent is wasted by a program 
of protracted mediocrity in which ordi- 
nary college-level study is impossible. 

But a number of colleges have rapidly 
developed programs to improve and in- 
crease educational opportunities for Negro 
students. Oberlin, Yale, Hampton, Berk- 
eley, Tufts, Wisconsin, How ard, Carnegie 
Tech, Brown, Michigan, Reed, Cornell, 
and Dartmouth arc only a few of the 
colleges that are engaged in specific ef- 
forts. 

The programs are directed to one of 
three goals: strengthening Negro institu- 
tions, identifying and supporting promis- 
ing Negro candidates for college admission, 
and strengthening the pre-college back- 
ground of potentially able students. 

A second major approach has con- 
centrated on seeking out and admitting 
promising Negro students to predominant- 
ly non Negro institutions. 

With the cooperation of groups like 
the National Merit Scholarship Corpora- 
tion and the National Scholarship Ser- 
vice and Fund for Negro Students 
< NS SI NS;, several colleges, among them 
' mherst, W illiams, Yassar. Harvard, Had- 
< liffe, and Roosevelt College, are admitting 
and offering financial support to more 
Negro candidates. Also, some colleges 
have made tours of Negro institutions in 
search of promising students. 

These efforts of non Negro colleges 
to enroll more Negro students have been 




turn I deprivation, social and economic 
impoverishment, and racial imbalance. 

At present we deny these individuals 
an adequate chance to catch up and move 
on to a college education. Yet many 
white students whose parents can af- 
ford it are sent to select schools where 
they “bone-up” on how to get into col- 
lege and how to survive in the classroom. 

Should not all students have the op- 
portunity of college-oriented preparation? 
The widespread development of pre-col 
lege centers would offer to the deserving 
Negro student a similar opportunity to 
ileth that it is unfair to encourage ginia State, have already been transformer! prepare and compete lor college a mission 

?groes to enroll unless we know they into interracial colleges. an ^ *° h°kl his own in any course 

n make it, for a failure would be Schools like Hampton Institute and study. 

ychologically harmful and would do Lincoln University are actively seeking I o a far greater extent than ever before, 

em a grave disservice. out non-Negro students. Certain other the problems and issues in the Negro 

In addition to being unduly pro- institutions should be either closed or education bear directly upon t e ate 
ctive, this view virtually guarantees that radically changed. In supporting them, of higher education in general, 
ly a very small percentage of Negro state and local officials effectively cut * he pressures for greater access by 

idents will be admitted, for they have the Negro student off from access to the Negroes to higher education will rapi y 

be selected on the basis of test scores, more mature and sophisticated white in- increase as the squeeze resulting from 
nk in class, and other criteria that have stitutions. economic barriers to mobility and social 

en correlated with success in college. Some of the present four-year Negro improvement increases. 

A second criticism, in tmth a corol- colleges should be converted to strong I he response of the white institutions 

y of the first, is that universities and integrated junior colleges. In many re- f° these pressures will have to be deci- 
lleges have been raiding Negro insti- spects the junior college is a brilliant s ‘ ve ’ * or a considerably larger numlier of 
:ions of their most outstanding stu- feature of American higher education. Negroes — not all of the potential Phi 
nts. It nurtures the late bloomer who in a Beta Kappa students-will be demanding 

The real challenge that confronts the four-yeu liberal arts college might well a college education. 

i-Negro universities is to seek out and |! e desl roycd °y the experiences of the Boldness rather than caution and con- 
est in risk students, students who show r,rs * 1 'years. servatism must guide the policies of non- 

mise and potential but whose aca- further, it helps many students to \egro institutions in providing education 

lie background and cultural ex- ' ,n( ’ themselves— to experiment with f or many Negro students. For example, 
iences do not fit within the middle- course offerings and the processes of learn- t bey w jj| have to RO f ar beyond their 
►s pattern of most undergraduates. in ? w 'thout the pressure of having to de- cun-ent, no-risk policy of seeking out the 

... cide immediately on an area of concen- top 12 percent of the Negro candidates 
The present conservat.ve and selec- tration. for admission. 

s course that most institutions are The junior college frequently attracts 

lowing will not meet this challenge. a «; teachers able people w'ho are interested 1 hey should admit candidates from 
Our colleges and universities must de- on j y i n teaching and wish to avoid the the top 35 percent or 40 percent of Ne- 
op long-range programs of financial, pressures of research and publishing. Fin- gro students. To do this is to accept 
tdemic, and consultative support for a n y the junior college offers an oppor- the risk of academic failure on the part 
ge numbers of these students so that tunity for older people to resume their of some of these students. 

,ny more Negroes can have access to education in a challenging setting. But with that hazzard comes a chal- 

:t -class liberal arts education. Still others of the existing Negro in- lenge— to bend the resources of a uni- 

The most recently developed support stitutions should be converted to pre- versity to the needs and aspirations of 

higher education for Negroes is the college centers which are sponsored by Negro students who have not been (and 
“-college study program. These pro- established white and Negro institutions often cannot be) adequately prepared for 
ims, as they have been developed by and perhaps supported by federal hinds, college education. To ignore the Negro’s 
iooIs like Tufts, Oberlin, Princeton, For a long time to come young men inequality of condition is to make mean- 

1 Dartmouth, have two aims: to and women will show' the scars of cul- ingless his equality of opportunity. 



This article contains excerpts from “Higher Education for the Negro," an 
article apjx’aring in the Novcml>cr, 1965 edition of The Atlantic Monthly. 
Tlw author is an associate professor of psychology at Tufts University. 
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Only Token Integration 



Evident In SEC 



Appears 

By PHIL STRAW 
Kernel Sports Editor 

The Southeastern Conference 
was the last major athletic con- 
ference to integrate and to call 
integration in the SEC anything 
more than token would he fail- 
ing to see the facts as they are. 

Only last week it became 
known that the U.S Office of 
Education is going to apply its 
muscle to UK and other SEC 
schools to see that Negro athletes 
are given the same opportunities 
as white ones. 

Tulane was the first SEC 
school to list a Negro on a varsity 
roster when it played Steve Mar- 
tin last year. Last summer, how- 
ever Tulane dropped out of the 
conference and attention focused 
on UK and Vanderbilt, schools 
which enrolled Negro athletes 
in September. 

Last spring Kentucky signed 
Nat Northington and Creg Page 
to football grants-in-aid and Skip 
Rankin was given a track scholar- 
ship. Vanderbilt, almost at the 
same time, signed Perry Wallace 
and Godfrey Dillard. 

But this is tokenism in the 
eyes of the federal government 
and spokesmen for the Office of 
Education have made it clear 
that they consider SEC schools 
three years behind schedule- 
under the law. 

A moral judgement as to how 
far behind the schools are has 
been made by many. 

Under Title VI of the 1964 
Civil Rights Act, a recipient of 
federal aid may not discriminate 
on grounds of race, color, or 
national origin in any program, 
including athletics. 

Auburn and Alabama have 
come under the most fire, though 
the other conference schools have 
all been approached by the Of- 
fice of Education. 

Auburn University President 
Harry Philpott said, however, 
that 'his school has not been 
warned to desegregate its athle- 
tic program. 

He said that Auburn has never 
discriminated any way, although 
Negroes have never competed in 
varsity athletics at the university. 

“Any student who is athleti- 
cally and scholastically capable 
may play for Auburn, he said. 
“No qualified Negroes have ever 
tried out for the Auburn teams.” 



A few Negroes approached 
Alabama Athletic Director Paul 
(Bear) Bryant last year about 
play ing football for the Crimson 
Tide. 

They were told they were wel- 
come to try out for the team on 
their own. 

None did then, but on April 
2, five Negro players in a squad 
of 151 reported for Alabama spring 
football practice at Tuscaloosa. 

Only one guard, Dock Roane, 
was allowed to practice with the 
team, the others were told they 
must wait for approval by the 
NCAA under their new 1.6 grade 
ruling. 

All five boys are from Ala- 
bama. 

Another coach who has been 
reminded by the federal govern- 
ment about his legal obligations 
is Louisiana State’s head foot- 
ball coach, Charley McClendon. 

“Get me ANY boy good 
enough to make our team," Mc- 
Clendon res|X)nded, “and I II 
take care of him with an athletic 
scholarship.” 

LSU s basketball mentor, Pete 
Maravich, has reportedly scouted 
12 or 13 Negro high school teams 
this season in search of future 
talent as well. 

The pressure was put on the 
University’s Athletic Board in 
1963 to adopt a policy state- 
ment saying Negroes would be 
recruited on the same basis as 
whites. 

Although the board had no 
official policy against recruiting 
Negroes, none had been signed to 
grants even though the school 
and its facilities were completely 
integrated. 

There was considerable dis- 
cussion in closed meetings of the 
board as to whether integrating 
UK teams would affect the 
school’s status in the SEC. 

Some Southern schools— nota- 
bly Mississippi State— had 
turned down tournament bids 
rather than play integrated 
teams. 

And even though the Athle- 
tic Board did pass that state- 
ment in 1963, it was three years 
later before any Negroes were 
signed. 

And while many are crying 
“tokenism" and pointing to the 
fact that Adolph Rupp has yet 
to sign a Negro basketball player, 



Athletic Director Bernie Shively 
is preparing for UK’s first year 
with Negroes mi a varsity team. 

Northington and Page will 
be making trips with the varsity 
football team into such Deep 
South strongholds as Auburn, 
LSU, and Florida next year. 

Following the decision to re- 
cruit Negroes, Football Coach 
Charlie Bradshaw said he felt 
the first Negro players signed 
by the University should be from 
Kentucky although he was scout- 
ing far and near for potential 
stars. 

For three years Bradshaw 
maintained that there were no 
Negro players in Kentucky who 
met SEC standards. 

“We have a set of criteria 
that we apply to all the young 
men we seek and they must 
measure up to these standards, 
athletically, academically, and 
in their personal lives,’ he ex- 
plained. 

Northington and Page met 
them all. 

Northington is an All-State 
tailback from Louisville. He was 
second in rushing offense last 
season for the freshmen with 
33 carries for 197 yards in four 
games. 

He averaged six yards a car- 
ry and led the Kittens in kick- 
off returns, carrying six for 111 
yards and an average of 18.5 
yards. 

Page was a starter in the 
freshman defensive backfield. 

He averaged 12.5 tackles a 
game as compared to eight, 
which is considered satisfactory 
by most college coaches. 

Both are said to be good 
students. 

Both men said they were more 
than a little nervous the first 
day of practice last fall. 

Both had handsome offers to 
play elsewhere, but changed their 
minds upon learning that UK 
was also seeking their services. 

“Kentucky had more the type 
of football program I wanted,” 
Northington said. 

“I agree with that,” Page 
added, “and besides I wanted 
to play closer to home. 

Bradshaw has already signed 
two Negro high school stars this 
spring. They include Wilbur 
Hackett, the only Kentucky high 
school football player named to 




The Wildcat, weren’t at thi. year’, NCAA basket But the player, and the chcerer, bum UCLA were - 

ball tournament at Loui»ville, neither the all ““d both were conspicuously integrated. 

white players nor the all white cheerleading squad. Kernel Photo by Kick Ueii 
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WIIITIIF.R RIJNS THE RACE? 



Scholastic Coach’s high school 
All-America squad, and Houston 
Hogg from Daviess County High. 

Just this past weekend 
Tennessee followed Kentucky 
with the signing of their first 
Negro athlete to a football grant- 
in-aid. He is Albert Davis, a 
214-pound running back who 
scored a record 34 touchdowns 
and 208 points in 11 games last 
season for Alcoa High School. 

Davis was sought by more 
than 50 major colleges and was 
called “the greatest high school 
player I've ever seen on a foot- 
ball field" by his coach. 

Tennessee reports that they 
have had Negro athletes try out 
for the Volunteer football, bas- 
ketball, and golf teams on a 
voluntary basis in the past but 
none have made the varsity 
squads in any sport. 

Nearly a year ago, Kentucky 
track coach Bob Johnson signed 
Rankin to an athletic grant-in- 
aid and quietly broke the SEC’ 
color barrier for that sport with- 
out fanfare or front page pub- 
licity. i 

Rankin, from Somerset, was 
the first Negro to be placed on a 
track scholarship but it is feared 
now that his stay at Kentucky 
will end after this year. 

The long-distance standout, 
who began his initial year at 
UK with a very promising per- 
formance at Southern Illinois, 
is in grade trouble and is not 
expected to be able to recover 
by the end of this semester. He 
quit the team near the end of 
the first semester. 

There are no Negroes on UK s 
15-man varsity track squad and 
Rankin was the only member 
of his race on the freshman team. 

Tennessee, the perennial 
track powerhouse in the South- 
eastern Conference, is yet to 
integrate their track program. 

Though UK has taken the 
initiative in recruiting the Ne- 
gro in football and track, the 
school has yet to desegregate 
its baseball, swimming, tenuis, 
golf, and basketball squads. 

All of the coaches heading 
these programs say they are re- 
cruiting Negroes and have just 
failed to find a prospect with 
both the ability and the aca- 
demic record necessary. 

Coach Rupp, for example, 
says fie lias been reeruiting K'c 
gro players since the University ’s 
policy division three* years ago. 

UK basketball coaches and 
scouts have legal pads crammed 
witli the names of high school 
basketball players in whom they 
are interested. 

Only three of those players 
are Negroes despite the fact that 
seven of the 11 players named 
to The Courier-Journal's All State 
team were Negro. 



The All-State roster was 
headed by 7-0 Jim McDaniels 
who averaged 38 points a game 
and led his Allen County team 
into the state tournament. 

Also on the team were Ha- 
zard's Jimmy Rose, an All- 
Stater since his sophomore days, 
and Jerome Perry from Louis- 
ville's Male High. 

All three have been in Lex- 
ington as guests of tire Univer- 
sity but each has visited only 
once. However, Rupp recently 
sent Larry Conley to Philadel- 
phia in hopes of bringing Mc- 
Daniels back to Lexington after 
he played in an ail star game 
there. 

Conley returned empty 
handed. 

Rupp has been accused many 
times of being anti-Negro and 
failing to go after Negro play- 
ers with the same energy with 
which he pursues white one. 

He answers the charge quick- 
ly. 

“We have a policy about re- 
cruiting," he said. 

“We’re going to get basket- 
ball players. Period. Regardless of 
their color, we’re going to get 
those boys who can meet our 
academic requirements. 

“You can’t go through amock 
session in this recruiting bus- 
iness. You either want the lx>y 
or you don’t. He can either play 
here or he can’t. He will either 
make his grades or he'll flunk 
out.” 

“We re not going to integrate 
just for the sake of it. 

Rupp said the five l>cst \egr< 
basketball players in the state of 
Kentucky this year are not even 
eligible for an athletic scholai 
ship to UK. 

This includes McDaniels. 

“There’s nothing you can do 
alxmt it. Sure, we ll recruit them, 
but we make our first stop at 
the principal s office . . . Negi 
or white boy.” 

Of the Negro names on thus 
legal pads, one is McDaniels 

There’s no doubt about it 
an athletic spokesman said, lit 
likes UK. 

But the question of his au 
demic ability remains. 

Another on the list is Rudy 
Benjamin, a 6-3 guard at Day 
ton Rosscvelt who averaged 
points a game last season. 

A third boy 's name was taf 
ott the list early this week; I i 
Sylvester signed with TuL 

Sylvester was high on l'K 
list tor a number of reasons . I 
was a straight A student, on t 
debate team, 6-5'/2, 195 [xnind- 
a prep All-America, and he had 
a fantastic 1,565 rebounds toi 
New Or lea ns St. Augustine High 
over a three year span. 

He was sought by more than 
80 ct»l leges. 

Continued On Page 6 
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Continued From Pane 3 

Negro student stands at l’K to- 
day, and participation no doubt 
will effect the Negroes' status 
here five years from now. 

Rev. Doug Sanders, campus 
adviser for the Christian Life 
fellowship and one oftheCCHR 
founders, offers three reasons 
why CCHR has never gotten off 
the ground. 

"In 1964 when the CCHR 
was founded, we had about .50 
members,” he said. "We spent 
the first semester just planning 
the organization and then the 
second semester we began talk- 
ing about some of the projects 
we might undertake. But things 
never really got underway.’ 

He said when the fall se- 
mester began, "the civil rights 
movement — even though an im- 
portant issue during the semes- 
ter-lost its position as the burn- 
ing issue. Students became in- 
volved in issues concerning the 
Vietnam war, and after various 
projects had been planned, stu- 
dents found it much less glamo- 
rous to implement the plans than 
just talking about them.” 

The Rev. Mr. Sanders said 
the organization did not split 
but that students and faculty 
members just lost interest. Since 
then the CCHR has never seemed 
to gain much momentum. 

During the fall semester meet- 
ings were held, members signed 
up, and projects were planned, 
but no programs were imple- 
mented until this semester. Then 
the committee initiated a pro- 
gram of recruiting Negroes for 
UK. The endeavor has, on the 
surface, been successful. 

The CCHR has received the 
full endorsement of the admin- 
istration, and those predominate- 
ly Negro schools visited have 
shown interest. However, the 
total effect will not be known 
until next fall. 

The Rev. Mr. Sanders in giv- 
ing an example of the CCHR’s 
failure to get programs imple- 
mented, said, "The visitation 
program was one of the first 
projects discussed in 1964 and 
it is just now getting started.” 
Thus, it has been a rocky 



Kernel Photo by Rick Bell 

THE STRAINS OF GETTING THE CCHR BACK ON ITS FEET ARE EVIDENT IN BILL TURNER S PENSIVE EXPRESSION. 



in housing, athletics, and stu- During the next year Winston 
dent life in general.” Miller, president, failed to ap- 

The bill passed by SC desig- point a committee, according to 
nates only investigatory powers Patton. 

hut no power to act on findings. Wi , h Patton . s defea , h 

So at best the SC committee have dimmed that legislation will 
could only point out that dis- b( , , im | cmcnt any „f 

crimination exists, but it would his proposed programs. However, 
have no power to correct dis- S(eve Cook ncw , eleclcd Stu . 

criminatory practices doo , Government president, has 

If the administration knows , howo interejt in the committee 
the students are behind these ^ be able to salvage 

improvements he said, then some of , hc , am 
something will be done. Bu , thjnKS are changing at 

Patton, when writing the bt UR howcver slowly . Even 

included onestipulationthatwill , h h fhe N has | ess re _ 

guarantee the committee s exis- . .. f . . 

I' r a presentation trom his own race, 

tence trom year to year. 1 his 

. 7 . .. en more white students seem to be 

was a clause saying the SC , akj the callse . 

president must appoint a Hu- 
man Rights Committee at the As one Negro student ob- 
start of the fall semester. served, "Things are getting tight- 

Patton said the committee’s In 1964 a similar committee er between Negroes and whites 
primary purpose is “to study was established but it stipulated at UK, but things might give 

problems of racial discrimination that the SC president "could.” way before long. ” 



Student government represen- 
tative Phil Patton heeded 
Turner’s unofficial challenge re- 
cently by introducing before the 
SC Assembly a bill which would 
establish a permanent Human 
Rights Committee. The bill re- 
ceived approval. 

However, the bill only estab- 
lished the committee, and any 
legislation toward improving 
conditions in off-campus hous- 
ing, athletics, and other areas 
will have to be introduced next 



three years for the committee. 
Plagued with ineffective leader- 
ship, the organization was in 
danger of going out of existence 
until Rill Turner, a talented and 
determined Negro junior from 
Madisonville, became the presi- 
dent. 

Under his leadership the 
CCHR has gotten back on its 
feet. It has involved itself in is- 
sues which have long been float- 
ing on campus and it has at- 
tempted to make a contribution 
toward solving some of the prob- 
lems in many areas for both 
Negroes and whites. 

Perhaps its most effective role, 
besides its recent recruiting ven- 
ture, has been to arouse both 
Negro and white students to 
the fact that the Negro can com- 
pete at UK and that white stu- 
dents should recognize the Negro 
as competition. 



Patton, who was defeated in 
his bid for reelection, said his 
first move would have been to 
introduce legislation to get the 
committee moving. 



I K Prepares For First Year With Negroes On Varsity 



Continued from Page 5 



It includes schools in the 
by Ken- deep South that have never al- 
i>ach Joe lowed a Negro to walk across 
ous trips their gym floor. 

Mississippi State cancelled 
first Ne- their freshman game with the 
) sign an Vanderbilt frosh last season soon 
i Tulane. after it was learned that Coach 
bool boy Roy Skinner had signed Wallace, 
ce what- They claimed a “schedule con- 
flict." 

igagirl,” “Have you ever been in some 
of those places on our schedule?”, 
i flowers Rupp asked “A guy would have 
vies. You every right to be afraid.” 
md even “Lord, they treat us rough 
>uddy, if and were white,’ one player 
you, the said last year. 

There’s also pressure from 
litinghas alumni and some radicals in the 
i l>\ two state. Hie) want Iks hasket- 
d which ball team to remain all white 
3 season, and they have gone to great trou- 
ble to keep it so. 

»es know For example, a deluge oi let- 
veagood lers hit one prospective Negro 
e to back player several year s ago suggest- 
treshinan ing that he would find trouble 
lield this if he came to UK. 

The player signed with the 
is again University of Louisville, became 
And the an All American, and helped lead 
sure— the his school to an outstanding 
| 11 muik tins > ear 

re is the A was try** 

turd to ureal even. 



I tus year’s Wildcat basketball team was like all others under Adolph Rupp, the Baron of Basketball 

It was all white. 
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CHR Wears Away Discrimination 



By JOHN ZEH 
Kernel Associate Editor 

The Kentucky Commission on 
Human Rights is like an abra- 
sive, steadily wearing away the 
stone of discrimination and bias 
throughout the state. 

Chairman Paul Oberst, the 
University s acting law dean, 
sees its role that way. 

Although the commission has 
faced a “constant lack of coop- 
eration," the abrasive action so 
far has not been tor) rough. 
“We’ve bar! great success with 
conciliation," he says. 

CHR is charged with imple- 
menting the state’s Civil Rights 
Act of 1966, which prohibits dis- 
crimination in employment prac- 
tices and public accommoda- 
tions. 

Prof. Oberst secs as the main 
problem in carrying out this job 
a “cultural lag” among Kentuc- 



kians. “People think that what 
they've been doing (discriminat- 
ing) is proper. Changing in- 
grained social relations is al- 
ways tough." 

“I think we re doing real well 
though, although we have to keep 
urging people to get going. 

Another main duty of CHR 
is “affirmative action," and an 
education program that tries to 
get voluntary cooperation in the 
area of civil rights instead of 
compulsory conformity through 
legislation. 

Education was the commis- 
sion’s original function. Under 
the leadership of then Gov. Bert 
T. Combs, the I960 General As- 
sembly created CHR and directed 
it to recommend ways of elimi- 
nating injustices caused by dis- 
crimination. 

After five years of solely ed- 
ucational efforts, it suggested 



Mending Wall 



V f JO. 



Rita Gilbert is a freshman Negro girl from Louisville. At 
Wednesday s Bitch-In, she described UK this way : “/ saw Rita 
as the little black girl , ami then I saw the wall, and on the other 
sale of that wall there was you”— feelings not unlike Robert 
Frost's, in Mending Wall. 






By ROBERT FROST 



Something there is that doesn’t love a wall. 
That sends the frozen-ground-swell under it. 
And spills the upper bowlders in the sun; 
And makes gaps even two can pass abreast. 
The work of hunters is another thing; 



I have come after them and made repair 
Where they have left not one stone on a stone, 
But they would have the rabbit out of hiding, 

To please the yelping dogs. The gaps I mean. 

No one has seen them made or heard them made. 
But it’s spring-time we find them there. 



I let my neighbor know beyond the hill; 
And on a day we meet to walk the line 
And set the wall between us once again. 



We keep the wall between us as we go. 

To each the boulders that have fallen to each. 



And some are loaves and some so nearly balls 
We have to use a spell to make them balance: 
“Stay where you are until our backs are turned!’ 
We wear our fingers rough with handling them. 









enactment of the public accom- 
modations and employment act. 

Now the commission has en- 
forcement powers. It receives 
complaints of discrimination, in- 
vestigates, and tries to help the 
parties involved reach a concilia- 
tory agreement. If this fails, and 
CHR determines illegal discrimi- 
nation, it may hold a hearing, 
and then seek a restraining order 
from the courts. ’Violation of the 
order is punishable under con- 
tempt procedures. 

So far, no complaints have 
reached the hearing level, as con- 
ciliation attempts have all !>een 
successful. 

Thus, CHR has been able to 
concentrate again on its educa- 
tion function. 

"When a business moves into 
the state," chairman Oberst ex- 
plains, “we go to the operator, 
tell him Kentucky is an equal 



opportunity state and we want 
him to be an equal op|»ortunity 
employer. We start at the be- 
ginning, insteadof sitting around 
and waiting for a complaint 
against him." 

Prof. Oberst praised the 
“strong leadership of Ken- 
tucky's past governors in the 
field of human rights “who didn’t 
want us to get hung up on the 
19th century. A Ross Barnett 
could have led us down the 
road" instead of up, he said. 

When then Gov. Combs es- 
tablished it, CUB had a director 
and secretary. Now 16 people 
operate out of its Louisville and 
Frankfort headquarters. The Ex- 
ecutive director is Galen Martin, 
who is advised on policy matters 
by chairman Oberst and other 
commission members. 

CHR investigates any com- 
plaints of discrimination within 
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Oh, just another kind of out-door game. 
One on a side. It comes to little more: 
There where it is we do not need the wall: 
He is all pine and 1 am apple orchard. 



My apple trees w ill never get across 

And cat the cones under his pines. I tell him. 

He only says, “Good fences make good neighbors. 



Spring is the mischief in me, and 1 wonder 
If I could put a notion in his head: 

“Why do they make good neighbors? Isn’t it 
Where there are cows? But there are no cows. 



Before I built a wall I’d ask to know 
What 1 was walling in or walling out. 
And to whom I was like to give offense. 



Something there is that doesn t love a wall, 

That wants it down." I could say "Elves" to him. 



But it s not elves exactly, and I’d rather 
He said it foi himself. 1 see him there 
Bringing a stone grasped firmly by the top 
In each hand like an old-stone sav age armed. 



He moves in darkness as it seems to me. 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind Ins father's saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors. 




PAUL OBERST 

state governmental agencies, in- 
cluding the University. Asked 
if there have been any complaints 
against UK, Prof. Oberst said, 
“Well, let’s put it this way. 
Only complaints that we can’t 
settle through conciliation are 
made public, and there have been 
none of these." 

Law Profs 

Seeking 

Negroes 

Only two of about -450 Uni- 
versity Law students are Negroes. 
That s alxmt four tenths of one 
percent of the student body. 

This discrepancy upsets four 
University Law professors who 
have voluntarily formed their own 
committee to allure minority 
group and culturally deprived 
students to the University. 

Not that UK is the only school 
where the differences are great. 
According to the Association of 
American Law Schools, Negroes 
nationally make up a "dispro- 
portionately small number of 
students in legal education. 

Assistant Law Professor Al- 
vin Goldman, spokesman for the 
UK faculty group, says only about 
1.3 percent of the Negro and poor 
white community enter Law 
schools, whereas three percent 
of the same group go into other 
graduate and professional areas. 

Mr. Goldman thinks the poor 
white student is just as unlikely 
to enter legal education as the 
Negro. Nonetheless, he explains 
“the kind of program we’re carry- 
ing out is likely to be more ef- 
fective to Negro students.” 

“We can communicate and 
identify with them more con- 
cretely because they’re caught up 
in the Civil Rights movement, 
Mr. Goldman surmised. 

The program is basically one 
of suggesting why these students 
should start legal training, an- 
swering questions they may have 
alxmt what law school is like, 
and how they can afford it. 

Most of those approached are 
from backgrounds which would 
find UK s Law School "finan- 
cially burdensome,' he said. 
Costs without tuition run about 
$2,000 a y ear. 

Right now scholarship hinds 
in the UK Law School arc scarce. 
Mi. Goldman said. It wouldu t 
be inaccurate to say we need 10 
times what we have in scholar- 
ship money, lie added. 

Since the program was initia- 
ted late last summer, it has had 
to be implemented solely by the 
protessors without any l Diversity 
support. However, a request lor 
budgetary allocation has been 
made. 

Working with Mi. Goldman 
are Assistant I* ro lessors Robot 
Viles and Robert Lawson and 
Visiting Professor Robert Sedler. 

If the increases in minority 
group students are great enough, 
then this will be the University s 
first venture into actively recruit- 
ing the socially and financially 
less fortunate. 
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Negroes Discuss Aren 
OJ Discrimination He 

ter. “They acted afraid at first, RitaC 
Continued From P.,r 2 an() Mpected „ K c | ran up , h<; enoe , frr , 

in the hall while I’m inside my room like I was their slave. in the d< 
room,’ he said. "It’s just the Miss Blevins said her roommates friendly” 
way they’ve been brought up. “were always making cutting re- UK. *'T1 
Should I be non-violent or marks about the smell in the way to be 
violent? So far I've stayed in my room and always telling me I Arthui 
room.’ needed to take a bath. I was omore, al 

Turner faces the same prob- as clean as they were. I moved white roo 
lem, but he takes the white stu- out.” ing the i 

dents’ comments as a joke. “Lots However, all Negro students matching: 

of times they sing ’Dixie’ by my have not found coldness anddis- I would i 
door, and I come out and sing crimination in their dormitory Negro. V 



One Negro, who wanted to 
remain unidentified, said he 
thinks the atmosphere in the 
dorms is excellent. 



Negroes think one of the most obvious and outward areas of dis- 
crimination is in the Greek system. This cartoon, entitled “Purifi- 
cation By Fire,” appeared in the Kernel on April 29, 1965, shortly 
after the Stanford chapter of Sigma Chi lost its accreditation by 
its national office for pledging a Negro. 



enced a great deal of personal 
contact with administrators. 

Several, however, said they 
have been treated “coldly in 
their dealings with some admin- 
istrators. 

In conclusion, the Negroes 
feel racial prejudice does exist 
on this campus, and that all 
students — black or white — 
should be treated equally in all 
aspects of college life. 

In fact, some Negroes feel 
they have characteristics super- 
ior to those of some white stu- 
dents. 

Miss Ceorge said, “Our moral 
attitudes are far above those of 
some white students. Girls in the 
dormitory come in sloppy drunk 
and with pashion marks all over 
them. I have never seen people 
act like this before.” 



Elaine Adams, an AfirS junior, 
said she jokingly told a Greek 
friend she w anted to join her sor- 
ority. “I was told a clause in the 
national prohibits Negroes from 
being members,” she said. 

However, Miss Adams does 
associate with friends in sev- 
eral sororities. She has been the 
guest at parties and uses the 
test files at several houses. “I 
don’t have much trouble, she 
said. But she knows her place. 

“What we need is to know 
that if we wanted to we could 
be a Greek,” Turner said. “I 
can’t get into a Greek organi- 
zation, and I don’t want to. 
But I want a choice.” 

The students comments 
about their treatment by UK 
administrators were somewhat 
reserved and vague. Most indi- 
cated they have not experi- 



Some Negroes say they have the best of relations with some white 
students. On the whole, however, Negroes think the atmosphere 
here is generally “cold.” 



The * Vacancy 9 May Depend 
On Color Of One’s Skin 



OFF-CAMPUS HOUSING 



S office is just like One Lexington realtor reportedly sees renting apart- 

rn and his is white. "'T to N*"** as , financial s “ ici<,e - fceUiy that should 
he do so, his other clients would virtually drop through 
r '• the floor leaving him customerless. 

before you re surf According to the Rev. Douglas Sanders, minister at 
1 out six new ejjic- the Presbyterian Center, the problem historically has 
OUgll the curtains been the plain “inability of Negro students to find suit- 
d thouah the air able housing close to campus.” 

r . . . The Rev. Mr. Sanders was head of theCainpus Com- 

7 on this N5 degree mi t tee on Human Rights two years ago when a study 
)OUt how they all was made by that group to determine just what the 
last 45 minutes. Negro was likely to run into in looking for a place to 
, , * sleep and/or eat. 

jy ( some ( ay a “We tried to find out if there were people who 
I salesman. would rent to Negro students, and the results were 

that there was a very' large reluctance on the part of 
nknown. It was told (Lexington) people to do this, Mr. Sanders explained, 
s taking a deep look 1 wo type* of discrimination were most prevalent, 
using. Rev. Sanders explained: Some landlords openly re- 

onth, last week, and ^* s ®d and others merely don’t find anything available 
on to think it won’t when the fellow' with the dark skin shows up. 
md next September. ^ ie survey made then by CCHR showed only 6.5 
ice several UK Negro percent of local landlords renting to Negroes. 
iool w hen they were The University will not list housing unless the land- 
y wasn't really the lord agrees to accept all students and is willing to 
for “an education.” say what his prices are. Vice President for Student Af- 
ittle things” that one fairs Robert L. Johnson said. 

irm says have created Mr. Johnson explained, however, that the University 
her Negroes from this no longer approves nor judges off-canmus housing.” 



